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HINDOO WOMEN TO LADY DUFFERIN. 


A foreign paper prints the following 
tribute to Lady Dufferin, who has done so 
much for the women of India by introduc- 
ing lady physicians and encouraging na- 
tive female education. It expresses in 
poetical form a thought from the ‘‘Address 
of the Women of Utterpara to Lady Duf- 
ferin :” 


“Our feelings in this matter are shared by thou- 
sands and thousands of our sisters throughout the 
land—and of this we are assured by many signs not 
a As come under the observation of the outside 
world.” 








How shall she know the worship we would dq her? 
The walls are high, and she is very far. 
How can the women’s message reach unto her 
Above the tumult of the packed bazar? 
Free Wind of Chait, against the lattice blowing, 
Bear thou our thanks, lest she depart unknow- 
ing. 
Go forth across the fields we may not roam in— 
Go forth beyond the trees that rim the city— 
To whatso’er fair place she hath her home in 
Who dowered us with wealth of help and pity. 
Out of our shadow pass and seek her, singing: 
“TI bear no gifts but love alone for bringing.” 


If she have sent her servants in our pain, 
If she have fought with Death and dulled his 
sword, 
If she have given back our sick again, 
And to our breast the weakling lips restored, 
Is it a little thing that she hath wrought? 
Then Birth and Death and Motherhood be 
naught. 


Go forth, O Wind, the message on thy wings, 
And they shall hear thee pass and bid thee speed, 
In reed-roofed hut or white-walled home of kings, 
Who have been holpen by her in their need. 
All spring shall give thee fragrance, and the 
wheat 
Shall be a golden floorcloth to thy feet. 


Haste, for our hearts are with thee—take no rest. 
Clear-voiced ambassador from sea to sea, 
Proclaim the blessing manifold, confessed, 
Of those in darkness, by her hand set free. 
Then very softly to her presence move, 
And whisper—‘Lady! lo, they know and love!” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At Chicago the Republican Committee 
on Platform gave a hearing to Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, Miss Caroline A. Huling, and 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, who urged 
the adoption of a woman suffrage plank. 
They were listened to with courtesy, and 
when they retired, the committee stood up 
48 a mark of respect. This behavior was 
4 strong contrast to that of the Democratic 
convention, which voted to give Mrs. Mer- 
tiweather a hearing, and then drowned her 
Voice with cat calls and the playing of the 
brass band. 
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Mr. John I.. Whiting, of Boston, visited 
Chicago with the Massachusetts delega- 
tions, to urge the adoption of a woman 
suffrage plank in the National Republican 
Platform. A copy of his proposed resolu- 
tion was also sent to every member of the 
Platform Committee and to leading friends 
in the Convention. ~- 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, urged 
upon the Republican Platform Committee 
at Chicago the necessity of a pronounced 
utterance on the temperance question. 











The two ladies upon the New York 
School Board have done excellent service. 
But several of their fellow members object 
to having women on the board, and show 
it by a personal bearing toward them that 
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is distinctly offensive. The chairman and 
some of the members habitually address 
Miss Dodge and Mrs. Agnew as ‘‘Dodge”’ 
and “‘Agnew” at the regular meetings of 
the board. In other cities, it is often gaid 
that there is need of some ladies on the 
school committee. In New York the cry- 
ing need seems to be for more gentlemen 
on the board. 





Massachusetts men, who tax and govern 
women without their consent, celebrated 
the anniversary of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, with speeches and banners and music, 
on Monday last. While they praise dead 
heroes, who refused to be so taxed and 
governed, they every .year elect members 
of the Legislature who vote that women 
shall continue to be so treated, and then 
charge that it is all the fault of the women 
themselves. we 

Minneapolis has wheeled into line with 
Chicago, Boston, Brooklyn, and the other 
cities which have the good sense and de- 
cency to employ women to look after 
women prisoners. Hereafter there will 
be a police matron at the Central Station. 
Her salary and expenses will amount to 
fifty dollars a month, of which twenty 
dollars will be furnished by the city, and 
thirty dollars by the Women’s Christian 
Association, the W. C. T. U. and the Sis- 
terhood of Bethany. A committee of 
ladies from these three associations has 
been at work for some time trying to se- 
cure the appointment of a matron, and the 
ladies are much gratified by their success. 
The choice of the matron has been left to 
them, and they have selected a Mrs. Rice, 
of Chicago. She is the widow of a minis- 
ter, has had long experience in city mis- 
sion and jail work, and is believed to be 
well fitted for the place. The need of a 
matron is shown by the fact that at the 
Central Police Station of Minneapolis 
more than four hundred women were de- 
tained last year for a longer or shorter 
time; some drunk, some insane, some 
young girls arrested for a first offence—all 
classes and kinds; and there were only 
men to look after them. A communica- 
tion to the Minneapolis Spectator gives a 
very interesting account of the pluck and 
perseverance shown by the ladies in their 
efforts to secure the appointment of a 
matron. 





——___+oe-______. 
The Concord School of Philosophy held 
a very interesting memorial service last 
Saturday for A. Bronson Alcott. Ad- 
dresses were made by Frank B. Sanborn, 
Dr. Bartol, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison Jr., Rev. G. Reynolds, G. B. 
Bartlett, Prof. Wm. ‘I’. Harris, B. M. Wat- 
son, and Rev. Mr. Ward. Letters were 
read from Rev. F. H. Hedge, Prof. Thom- 
as Davidson, Edwin D. Mead, and Rev. 
A. P. Peabody. 
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At the fifty-sixth Commencement of the 
University of the City of New York, the 
other day, the vice chancellor, Henry M. 
MacCracken, on presenting the degrees, 
made the announcement that “tan accom- 
plished woman had presented her papers 
for admission to the graduate division,” 
and he added: ‘*Her papers are under con- 
sideration, and I trust you will be able to 
welcome her as an associate member in 
twelve months from now.” So, little by 
little, the Right gains on the old Wrong. 





According to the Congregationalist, 
woman suffrage has been preached for 
twenty years, and the majority of women 
are not yet converted to it, and this fact 
“carries decided weight against the move- 
ment.” But Christianity has been preached 
for nearly twenty centuries, and three- 
fourths of the human race are not yet con- 





verted to it. Does this fact carry decided 


weight against Christianity ? 


"we 





Last year the Conference of Lawyers in 
France gave judgment that a husband has 
the right to control his wife’s correspond- 
ence, and to open and read her letters. A 
similar case has been brought up for 
decision, and again the verdict has gone 
against the wife. The question this time 
was whether a woman may publish a book 
or have a dramatic work performed with- 
out her husband’s consent. The lawyers 
have decided that she may not. The 
French law had never provided for such a 
case; but the Civil Code commands a 
woman to obey her husband in all things, 
and also provides that a woman may not 
enter into any contract without her hus- 
band’s authorization; and of course no 
literary work could be published, or play 





performed, without some contract being 
made with the publisher or theatrical 
manager. Hence the decision is given as 
above. Every now and then some conser- 
vative philosopher attributes all the social 
evils of America to the rapid strides which 
the woman’s rights movement is making, 
and especially to the larger meaggre of 
personal and property rights conferred 
upon married women by modern legisla- 
tion. We would invite such persons to 
consider the somewhat notorious state of 
morals which prevails in France, side by 
side with the most absolute and extreme 
legal subordination of wowen. 
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Mr. C. E. Cunningham, of Arkansas, the 
candidate of the Union Labor party for 
vice-president, has lately been spoken of 
as opposed to womun suffrage. This is a 
mistake. An Arkansas lady writes us: 
‘*He has for many years been a strong ad- 
vocate of woman’s voting. He only ob- 
jected to the plank at present because he 
knew it would weaken the party in the 
South.” 
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Mrs. Susanna M. Salter, who became so 
widely known last year as the mayor of 
Argonia, Kan., writes to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL that the cyclone which recently 
visited the town cost no lives, though it 
destroyed more than $50,000 worth of 
property. She adds that the papers which 
attribute the disaster to her election as 
mayor seem not to be aware that her term 
of office expired two months before the 
visit of the tornado. Mrs. Salter express- 
es warm gratitude to the friends who have 
sent help to the town in its calamity. 


++~ 
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SHOULD WOMEN STUDY MEDICINE? 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

So many women, both young and of 
mature age, appeal to me for information 
concerning the profession of medicine, 
that I have thought it desirable to speak 
my opinion through your columns. ‘The 
principal points inquired about are ‘How 
to study medicine; and ‘*‘What are the 
prospects in practice?” 

There are so many Medical Schools open 
now to women, both in the East and in 
the West, that the selection of one for the 
purpose of study, need depend only upon 
individual convenience, and the pecuniary 
resources of the student. A student needs 
to have means for her support during 
three full years of college life, and, if 
possible, for one year’s residence in some 
hospital before entering upon practice. 

Next comes the question, ‘*What can 
she expect in practice?’ Many young 
women enter the profession because it 
seems tothem a lucrative business. Yet for 
a young person to choose this path in life 
because she thinks it leads invariably to 
success, by which she means a plentiful 
purse, is a mistake. 

Success in the practice of medicine may 
co-exist with small pecuniary gains; the 
monied gain should be incidental, not pri- 
mary, in the thought of the physician. A 
well-educated physician, who has passed 
through the regular course of study, and 
conscientiously works within the legiti- 
mate sphere of her knowledge, must allow 
about ten years of indefatigable labor, 
before her practice brings a competency 
worthy the name of an independence, by 
which I mean a comfortable living, free 
from the anxieties of petty economies and 
allowing occasional relaxations from duty. 
Many a young woman has gone out of my 
office excited and indignant because I 
have expressed my doubt that the medical 
profession would be the best career for 
her to choose, and her final exclamation 
as she left me, is very significant, ‘*You 
have been successful; why should not I?” 

This **Why not?” is just the hard point 
to explain. On April 5, 1888, it was just 
thirty-six years since I began to seek 
practice. Young (twenty-two and one 
half years old), full of enthusiasm and 
self-reliance, willing to work, ready for 
self-abnegation in every direction, I felt 
sure that I should succeed in life; but 
this success never presented itself before 
my mind in the shape of a plentiful 
purse. 

Besides the moral qualities I have men- 
tioned, I started with another great advan- 
tage, namely, a good physical constitution. 
There is no profession where sound, steady 
health is so requisite as the medical one; 
“for the practitiontr must be ready, night 
and day, at the beck and_call of patients,— 
whether paying or charity ones. Thus, 
this profession demands a body free from 
annoyances of all kinds, and a clear, sound 
head, which enable one to be decisive in 
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judgment, firm in advice, and kind in sym- 
pathy. 

Another step in the ladder of success is 
a good business training from early youth. 
By this, I mean correctuess in listening to 
every word spoken, accuracy of observa- 
tion and logical deduction. Every faculty 
must be, as it were, on the alert, yet kept 
under the control of judgment. 

Yet there may be sound health, good 
education, and carefully trained faculties, 
and still a something lacking for success 
in life as physician. I call it a power of 
adaptation to the most various tempera- 
ments and conditions of humanity ; a moral 
courage; an ability to step forward and 
seek opportunities for practice; a kind of 
self-confidence and fearlessness in enter- 
ing every class in life. . 

Thus equipped, and backed by friends 
or pecuniary means to sustain the respect- 
ability of the beginner during the first few 
years of her attempts to seek practice, a 
young woman has still to overcome prej- 
udices and obstacles to her success which 
are not easily described, for they are of an 
intangible nature, relating sometimes to 
personal appearance and oftener to that 
indefinable quality,—tact. Yet notwith- 
standing all these difficulties, it is far 
easier for a woman to establish herself as 
physician to-day than it was thirty years 
ago. The annoyance and tribulations 
which we pioneers had to endure were far 
greater than the natural ones which have 
always to be overcome. For women phy- 
sicians were then looked upon not only as 
intruders upon the field hitherto occupied 
by men alone, but also as disreputable 
persons, and were constantly confounded 
with such women as, prefixing ‘‘Dr.” to 
their names, carried on a foul and illegal 
practice. So great was the prejudice 
against the first women physicians, that 
friends and acquaintances hesitated to in- 
vite them into their social circles. Yet, 
in spite of this hostility, I was inclined to 
encourage other women to study medi- 
cine; for, inexperienced like all young 
people, and more enthusiastic than most 
young women, I imagined that every one 
who expressed a desire for some active 
work, was as willing and as prepared to 
undergo hardships and privations as [ was 
myself. Years have made me wiser, and 
consequently more cautious in advising 
these young seekers. Every physician, 
man or woman, who has acquired promi- 
nence through ability, finds himself, or 
herself, placed in the position of adviser to 
youth. No one claims infallibility in 
judgment. Great talent is not always 
recognizable to the wisest counsellor, but 
the duty is the same for all,—a conscien- 
tious statement of what the medical pro- 
fession demands. Its difficulties and the 
various obstacles should be placed clearly 
before a young man, or woman, who is 
often dazzled by the brilliant success of a 
few, while the many who are plodding 
along in economical, modest paths, or have 
retired entirely, are unknown because of 
falling into obscurity. 

Yet, while I have thus shown the darker 
side, I can see that the field of practice of 
medicine is full of opportunities for 
women,—that there are so many ways of 
becoming useful, if not as practitioners, 
yet as teachers and resident physicians in 
female schools and colleges, that no truly 
talented woman need fear want of suc- 
cess in some branch of the profession. 

MARIE E. ZAKRZEWSKA. 
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WOMEN’S E. AND I. U. IN WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 19, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Your papers have been thankfully re- 
ceived and duly distributed among the 
members of the E. and I. Union of Wash- 
ington, D.C: The article about the Buf- 
falo Union was read in open meeting. 

Last Thursday the Washington Union 
duly took up their headquarters at 516 
Eleventh Street, where they have seven 
nice rooms, presided over by Mrs. E. 3S. 
Brinton, the lady who in 1876 was the 
queen of the New England kitchen, on the 
Centennial grounds in Philadelphia. 

On the evening of June 15, the Union 
held a book reception. Many books were 
received, and a good start was made 
towards a reading-room for women. 
Many of our best working women are now 
out of the city, but we feel sure that we 
shall succeed in building up one of the 








strongest Unions in the country, if we, 


survive the ‘theated term.” 

Again let me thank you for the help you 
do us, and are doing all women, through 
your excellent JOURNAL. 

- Mrs. H. B. Sperry, Cor. Sec. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. GARFIELD has given $10,000 to 
the Garfield University at Wichita. 


Dr. Lucy C. WAITE has been elected 
president of the Women’s Homeopathic 
Medical Society of Chicago. 


‘Pror. MARIA MITCHELL has been of- 
fered a home at Vassar College and the 
free use of the observatory for the rest of 
her life. 

Miss MAry N. PREscoTT, who has just 
died, was the sister of Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, and herself a writer of charm- 
ing prose and verse. She began to publish 
at fifteen. 

Miss LILIAN WGHITING, in the Boston 
Traveller, gives an interesting account ‘of 
the late emperor of Germany, an outline of 
his military and political career, and a 
vivid and sympathetic picture of his per- 
sonal good qualities. 

Mrs. Emma P. EwIna, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., has been engaged 
by the Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation of Boston to assist in organizing a 
School of Domestic Economy in this city. 
Mrs. Ewing will spend October here for 


the purpose. 


Miss Resecca S. Rice, A. M., of Chi- 
cago, has been unanimously elected a 
trustee of Antioch College, Ohio. . Miss 
Rice is a graduate of that college, and, 
after two years’ subsequent study in the 
university at Heidelberg, Germany, held 
the professorship of mathematics in her 
alma mater till she came to Chicago. 


Miss MAry M. WARDWELL, daughter 
of Judge Wardwell, of Buftalo, N. Y., is 
one of the young women who took fellow- 
ships at Cornell this year. The professor 
of mathematics is reported to have said 
that he had believed it was a mental im- 
possibility for a woman to comprehend 
mathematics until Miss Wardwell con- 
vinced him to the contrary. 


Mrs. Mary A. BROOKS, associate editor 
of the Woman’s Chronicle, is a daughter-in- 
law of the late Gov. Brooks of Arkansas. 
In addition to her editorial duties, she is 
principal of one of the large public schools 
in Little Rock. Miss Ida Joe Brooks, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the Little Rock 
University, is another daughter of Gov. 
Brooks. 


Miss ANNIE ROMBERGER, of Philadel- 
phia, is believed to be the first woman 
dentist in America. She entered the Penn- 
sylvania College of Dental Surgery more 
than fifteen years ago, completed the 
course in spite of some opposition from 
students and faculty, and graduated third 
in her class. For twelve years she has 
been building up her practice, which is 
now said to give her an income of $6,000 
a year. 


Miss CLARA BARTON, president of the 
American Association of the Red Cross, 
whose name is known and _ honored 
throughout the world, has lately been the 
subject of some curiously misleading news- 
paper reports. She has been represented 
(probably owing to her international rep- 
utation) as a lady of foreign birth; and 
the most diverse accounts have been given 
of her views as to woman suffrage. Miss 
Barton, by request, has furnished the 
WOMAN’s JOURNAL with a statement of 
the facts; whicb are, that she was born in 
Oxford, Mass., of pure American stock, 
and that she cannot remember the time 
when she did not believe in woman suf- 
frage. This was made clear in her speech 
at the recent Woman Suffrage Festival, 
which was imperfectly reported, and 
which she has kindly written out, by our 
request. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE says, in a re- 
cent letter: ‘*Without women there can 
be no domestic hygiene. The finest prin- 
ciples and works of sewerage, water sup- 
ply and ventilation must, without the 
honsewife, almost remain a dead-letter. 
But let her be practically instructed how 
to keep air, earth and water pure, and to 
admit light into her house, and the health 
and life-giving machinery is complete.” 
The Association of Collegiate Alumnz, 
among its other good works, founded a 
Sanitary Science Club, which has instruct- 
ed a number of young women in this im- 
portant subject, and has brought out a 
little book giving practical hints on 
domestic hygiene. Miss Marion Talbot, 
secretary of the Collegiate Alumn, makes 
a specialty of this subject, and has given 
a valuable course of lectures upon it to 
the young women at Wellesley and e 
where. : . 
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AN APPEAL TO MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN. 


All women are interested more or less 
in the public schools; if not personally for 
the sake of their own little ones, then gen- 
erally, that the community in which they 
live may grow better. But Iam not sure 
that women all appreciate the power which 
has been given them to share in the con- 
trol and regulation of the schools, and to 
make them just what they should be. I 
do not mean the silent, quiet force of their 
moral influence, which is undoubtedly 
great, but the positive power of the ballot. 

The whole matter of suffrage for women 
has been so fought over, and every part 
of the question so thoroughly debated, 
that it would be difficult to say anything 
which has not been better said by others, 
and any argument is unnecessary here. 
Limited suffrage has been granted to us, 
and it has been always a surprise that 
such a small handful of women choose to 
avail themselves of the privilege of voting 
when offered in the cause of the schools. 
I agree with John Stuart Mill in thinking 
that ‘‘nothing but a most regrettable ab- 
sence of thought on the subject” will ex- 
cuse women from trying to escape respon- 
sibility which belongs to them, agd to 
avoid a moral obligation, for such this 
privilege seems to me. If the vote for 
school committee affected only yourselves ; 
that is, if you should be the only sufferers 
from incompetent and unwise management 
of the schools, it would still be doubtful 
whether you should resign the right and 
power given you by the vote. It does give 
you the means of protecting those who 
cannot vote, and of making our schools, at 
least, exactly what you would have them. 

James Freeman Clarke says, “If women 
refuse to take their share in public duty 
they put themselves in the position of the 
slothful servant who said to his master: 
‘I was afraid, and went and hid my talent 
in the earth.’” This public duty in- 
volves no ‘entering into political life,” 
no neglect of home or family, but the 
weight of your outspoken and public 
choice of those to whom you entrust so 
much of the management of your chil- 
dren. Can anything be more legitimately 
woman’s work than caring for the chil- 
dren of the community? and ought she 
not to use every known influence to fill 
with the best men and women positions of 
trust and authority like our school boards? 

Of the fitness and need of women as 
well as men holding office on our school 
boards, I think there can be nodoubt. As 
long as the human race consists of men 
and women, and us it was evidently in- 
tended that men and women should work 
together, the wisdom and watchfulness of 
both can be nowhere more manifested 
than in the training of the children; and 
in this the details can, as a rule, be much 
better carried out by the women. Ques- 
tions of discipline, of harmonizing and 
adjusting misunderstandings and disagree- 
ments between teachers and children, are 
much better and often more justly settled 
by women than by men, because women 
ugderstand children and comprehend their 
wishes and needs better than men. Women 
can rouse and coax and stir little children 
to work and think and exercise their fac- 
ulties in larger measure than men can do, 
and for that reason women succeed better 
than men as teachers for the younger 
classes. In all questions of supervision, of 
home lessons, of ‘‘over pressure,” so mueh 
talked of to-day,—in whatever relates to 
enlarging and enriching the intellectual 
resources, or to training the emotional 
natures of children,—the ever-watchful 
observation and the ready insight of 
women are of the utmost advantage. 

In our cities, one indisputable reason for 
women on the school committee is the 
necessity of keeping our schools “out of 
politics.” The great danger to our school 
system is that it may become a part of the 
political machine which now includes 
and controls almost everything — our 
streets, our public buildings, our hospi- 
t , an even the water we drink. Wo- 
men are not yet rewarded for political 
influence, or put in places of trust for 
any political preferences they have shown, 
and so they may offset or counterbalance 
the cheap politician, whose first duty 
seems to be to serve a constituency and 
not the schools. The influence of such 
men on committees can hardly be esti- 
mated. In selecting teachers, for example, 
when a teacher is elected not for his qual- 
ifications for the work, but because he is 
somebody’s friend and must be provided 
for, the standard of the service is lowered 
and the school suffers. 

At present the regulation of our schools 
is undertaken by a fluctuating body of 
men, changing each year in character and 
opinions, and the special fitness of each 
for the work should be most thor hly 
assured.@ To them we trust the mental 
trainingYand fthe physical well-being of 
our children and largely the moral part of 
their education. A man or woman may 
be a most admirable person in private life, 
but as an authority on school methods, or 
a guide for teachers, or a competent judge 





‘of the requirements of schools, may be en- 


tirely and wholly unfitted. So when you 
vote for either menor wowen on the 
schcol committee, my plea is, “Make your 
standard a high one.” Do not vote for 
aman simply because he will advocate a 
certain spot for a new schoolhouse, or be- 
cause he is such an excellent business man 
and will *‘run the schools on strictly busi- 
ness principles ;” but because he is an in- 
telligent, educated, thoroughly moral 
man; because he understands the wants 
and capacities of children and teachers; 
and because he has some definite idea of 
what constitutes a good school, and some 
clearly marked plan of what should be 
done to make schools good. When the 
members of our school committees are 
men and women of high aims, fit leaders 
in educational matters, when our teachers 
are discreetly chosen, and able to carry 
out the wise plans of such committees, it 
is to be hoped that the children also will 
then learn more of the higher lessons of 
life—something of the needed virtues of 
good citizens,—mutual respect, public 
spirit, honesty, punctuality, truthfulness, 
—these now too much neglected lessons. 
To accomplish this, or even to be instru- 
mental in bringing it about in the future, 
is surely worth making the small effort 
required to cast an intelligent vote. 

Just now seems to be the golden oppor- 
tunity for our best women. It is not a 
question of race or creed, but of the care 
and good management of the schools. 
Now, before any untoward influence shall 
be felt, is the time to secure the best men 
and women on our school boards, and so 
to preserve the integrity of our school 
system which, though not perfect, has 
been “our glory and our pride.” 

EMILY A. FIFIELD. 
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NEWTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The following are extracts from the 
annual report of the Secretary of the New- 
ton Woman Suffrage League: 

‘The work of the year began with a large- 
ly-atlended meeting at the house of Mr. 
N. T. Allen, on Monday, September 12, 
1887. The gathering was under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Association and the Newton League. An 
interesting address was delivered by Mrs. 
A. A. Claflin, of Quincy. A committee 
was appointed to consider the advisability 
of having another woman on the School 
Board. This meeting was shortly followed 
by another held in Eliot Hall, Newton, 
Mrs. H. W. Wellington presiding. 

In November the women voters in West 
Newton met to take action in regard to the 
nomination of a woman as member of the 
School Board from Ward 3. A resolution 
was sent to both city conventions suggest- 
ing Mrs. Charles D. Davis. Mrs. Davis 
was put in nomination and was elected. 

Early in October, aconvention of Middle- 
sex County Leagues was held at Concord. 
A large delegation from our league attend- 
ed, and Mrs. Walton addressed the conven- 
tion. The occasion was one of much in- 
terest and profit. At the June meeting of 
the executive committee, it was voted to 
work for the Bazaar to be held in Boston. 

. . Several meetings of ladies interested 
were held during the autumn, and our 
league supplied a table at the Bazaar. 
Nearly two hundred dollars’ worth of arti- 
cles were contributed, and twenty-nine 
dollars in money. 

At the annnal course of debates known 
as the West Newton Lyceum, one evening 
was devoted to woman suffrage, and our 
league was invited to supply speakers upon 
the affirmative. The lecture was delivered 
by Mrs. Claflin, of Quincy, upon ‘'The 
Progress of the Woman Suffrage Cause.” 
The debate was opened by Mr. Blackwell. 
This subject has been discussed in the 
Lyceum from year to year, and the argu- 
ments against woman suffrage have be- 
come fewer and fewer until the speakers 
have little more to say than **‘When women 
themselves wish for the ballot, we shall be 
ready to give it to them.” This change is 
significant and encouraging. 

Last January our representatives were 
invited to meet the league members and 
others at the house of Mr. Geo. W. Crosby, 
at Newton. The evening was very stormy, 
but the parlors were well filled. Judge 





Pitman presided, and a discussion contin- ‘ 


ued for more than an hour by friends and 
guests,—Judge Pitman, Mrs. H. W. Wel- 
lington, Mrs. J. Herbert Sawyer, Mr. N. 
T. Alleo, Mr. and Mrs. Walton, Mrs. Hast- 
ings, Mrs. Chapman, Rev. Mr. Horn- 
brooke, and Mr. Slocum. When the act 
allowing women to vote on license was be- 
fore the Legislature, Mr. Slocum spoke 
with force in behalf of the act and voted 
for it. The other Newton representatives 
did not vote. 

One of the pleasantest events of the sea- 
on wis the reception held April 12 , at the 
house of Mr. James P. Tolman. About 
an hour was devoted to brief addresses. 
The speakers, beside the president, were 
Mr. Blackwell, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mr. Gar- 
rison, Mrs. Caroline Severance, Mr. Edwin 
F. Kimball, and Mr. Walton. It was de- 








lightful social gathering, thoroughly 
joyed by the many r J were ar hg 
Meetings of the executive committe have 
been held on the figst Thursdays of alter- 
nate months. 


One part of the incidental work of the 
year was the circulation of a petition to 
the Legislature for municipal suffrage for 
women. The first name on the petition 
was that of Mr. Seth Davis, at the age of 
one hundred years, and this was followed 
by that of Mrs. Lucy Allen of ninety-four. 

S. WARREN Davis, Secretary. 
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A CALL TO THE UNPERVERTED. 


Edttors Woman's Journal: 

I propose a Serious Call to the following 
nam@® people for a mass meeting in Bos- 
ton: 

1. Women who really keep silence in 
the churches. 

2. Wives who live in secluded subjec- 
tion, learning only of their husbands at 
home. 

3. Single sisters who hanker not for for- 
bidden fruit, and who steadfastly resist 
every temptation to pluck even a leaf ora 
blossom-bud from the Tree of Knowledge. 

4. Women who, while they esteem all 
prudence and caution, next to patience and 
self-abasement, to be cardinal feminine 
virtues, consider it the glory of their sex 
to stifle heaven-born aspirations and re- 
turn four-fifths of their noblest faculties 
to the Giver unused. 

5. Women who have all the rights they 
want, and no solicitude for duties left 
undone. 

6. Like-minded, approving brethren to 
do the speaking for the above-named. 

The object of such gathering shal? be: 

1. To determine whether we are the vast 
majority in whom inheres superior wis- 
dom, or the saving remnant to be held up 
as a shining example, and to pass resolu- 
tions accordingly. 

2. As concerns the great questions of 








the day relating to education, philanthro- 


py and political economy, such as equal 
suffrage, social purity, temperance, tariff- 
reform agd protective taxation—to wash 
our hands in innocency. Also to form as- 
sociations entitled : ‘*Daughters of Pontius 
Pilate,” and ‘Leagues of the Buried 
Talent,” to encourage the practice of this 
symbolical rite. 

3. To correspond with similar societies 
in Nigritia—the Land of Darkness—repre- 
sented here and now by its devoted scribe, 


author of this call. 
ANN TICKWITEE. 


(Seal of the rusty key.) 
It whistled itself. 
5th mo., 24th day. 
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DR. HEDGE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A late number of the Christian Register 
contains a singular article on woman suf- 
frage by Dr. Hedge. His ability and po- 
sition are too well known to need more 
than a passing allusion. His ‘Thoughts 
on Woman Suffrage,” however, do not 
warrant statements which are inconsis- 
tent, illogical and contrary to fact. He 
says: 

‘In asking the State to extend the right 
of ballot to such [referring to certain 
classes] you simply ask it to waive or 
abolish the distinction of sex where it 
comes in conflict with one of the organic 
principles on which the State is built.” 

That is true only on the assumption that 
what is called a fundamenfal principle is 
not a fundamental error. What possible 
right on political or ethical grounds exists 
to incorporate into the constitution of a 
State or to enact a statute discriminating 
between the sexes in the matter of voting? 
Whence the authority? It reminds one of 
the false declaration made years ago by a 
distinguished statesman that “two hun- 
dred years of legislation had sanctioned 
and sanctified the institution of slavery.” 
Human legislation is not always in accord- 
ance with eternal principles—with God- 
given rights. In old revolutionary days 
one Ethan Allan declared for substance 
that every human being has a bill of sale 
of his own person from God Almighty. 
And in later anti-slavery times the idea of 
granting personal freedom to the slave 
was scouted as warring with the divine 
declaration that God “thath made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.” . 

One of the “‘principles” upon which this 
government was “built,” as erroneously 
interpreted by the earlier courts, was 
human slavery. Of course human free- 
dom came in ‘-conflict” with that interpre- 
tation. And when it was urged that the 
principle was unsound and must yield, we 
were virtually met by the solemn declara- 
tion that ‘you attack a fundamental prin- 
ciple of unity.” Again Dr. Hedge says: 

“In the case of a wife dependent on a 
husband for support, the right to vote is 
based on no political principle, and is not 
to be defen on political grounds.” 

This statement might have been intended 
as having only a limited and special appli- 
cation, but its contest and scope seem to 
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show the fips and they harmonize 
with the idea of the “true interior import 
of the nuptial bond.” Regarding it, how- 
ever, as general in its application, what 
are the facts? Isa wife who is faithful to 
her marital relations, and wisely conducts 
domestic arrangements, dependent on her 
husband for support? Nay, verily. ‘The 
husband goes out to labor and earn wages 
or conduct a commercial or other enter- 
prise. The wife remains at home and 
there labors and economically appropri- 
ates what is furnished for the common use 
of the household. There is, therefore, 
mutual dependence, and in a majority of 
cases the larger share of the burden falls 
on the wife. Is it not high time, then, 
that the absurd notion of wifely depend- 
ence be scattered to the winds, as unwor- 
thy of candid, clear-sighted, Christian 
men? 

The argument that husband and wife 
are one in the matter of voting, if it prove 
anything, proves too much. It raises the 
question, Who shall cast the ballot, the 
ignorant man or the wise woman? The 
debauched, shiftiess husband, or the chaste 
and thrifty wife? But suppose the wife is 
not at one in respect of political matters, 
what then? Shali the marital oneness 
prevent the wife from depositing a vote to 
counteract the mischievous tendency of the 
husband’s ballot? Carry this view of one- 
ness into all the paternal, maternal, and 
fraternal relations, and into what compli- 
cations are you brought! Individual re- 
sponsibility is the modern popular doc- 
trine or the modern view of it, and it is 
sound to the core. Whether women, in 
the exercise of suffrage, would all vote 
right is not germane to the subject. It is 
certain that all men do not. If women 
might be controlled by demagogues, we 
know that men are. That is an evil which 
Christianity and civilization alone must 
correct. LEXINGTON. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE---A MICHIGAN 
WOMAN'S VIEW. 


Efforts to obtain municipal suffrage for 
women are being made by the suffrage 
associations of Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and New York. 
Hence the suggestive words uttered at the 
recent annual meeting of the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary L. Doe, will be of general 
interest. She said: 


Could any measure short of full suffrage 
be more reasonable, more in accord with 
republican institutions than this? And 
yet the prayers of thousands of tax-paying, 
loyal, sober petitioners have been refused 
and the bill repeatedly defeated in liberal, 
progressive Michigan. 

The bill is not incendiary; it only asks 
that a class of citizens who are taxed 
equally with others may have a voice as 
to how the money thus raised shall be 
used. Our forefathers refused to submit 
to taxation without representation, and 
fought the battles of the revolution toa 
successful termination as a protest against 
injustice, and a victory for the idea of self- 
representation. In the government of 
cities and towns this principle is constant- 
ly violated, so much so that we should be 
in danger of forgetting that we are per- 
sons, and by virtue of that fact citizens as 
well, if it were not that the assessor and 
tax-collector never forget to remind us 
of our money value to the town, county 
and State. Or, in case we transgress any 
of the laws ready made for us, we are 
straightway brought to answer before the 
courts; but when there we are denied the 
common right of trial by a jury of our 
peers, the juries always being made up of 
men; and we are placed at a disadvantage 
here as elsewhere. 

The peace, safety and general well-being 
of the family are affected by municipal 
suffrage, for on those chosen to execute 
the laws depends the good order of any 
community. Many good laws are enacted 
for the government of towns, villages and 
cities, that fail of enforcement because the 
officers are not in sympathy with these 
laws, and on women fall most heavily the 
consequences of this non-enforcement, for 
by just so much the home, the empire of 
woman, is left defenceless; and while 
women have no way of representing their 
interests and ideas, this must continue to 
be true. Many women may care but little 
about general politics. but the affairs of 
her own town, the condition of the streets, 
the drainage, the question of licensing 
saloons, and gambling houses and other 
nuisances, all these things that bear direct- 
ly upon the welfare and happiness of all 
women, rich and poor, native and foreign, 
educated and ignorant, Catholic and Prot- 
estant alike, would find a ready response 
and develop a healthy interest. This would 
encourage men who love morality, but who 
have become disheartened, and are leaving 
municipal affairs to the enemies of good 
order, who are ever on the alert for their 
own personal interests. It is an undoubted 
fact that free institutions are imperilled 
because many of the best men stay away 
from caucuses and primaries. The very 
men who should take leading places, 
more especially in local politics, stay at 
home because the methods generally used 
there are distasteful to them, and because 
right and justice are so often in the minor- 
ity. But were husband and wife to go to 
the polls together, just as they do to church 
or to the opera, they would read and study 
and talk over public affairs together, and 
their political as well as other interests 
would be incommon. There is nothing in 
the constitution of woman that unfits 
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MY STUDENT LIFE IN BOSTON. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I was much interested In reading an arti. 
cle in your last issue, entitled, “My Sty. 
dent life in Geneva,” and it occurred to me 
that a word with regard to student life in 
a medical school in Boston might be op- 
portune. I am aware that comparisons 
are usually odious, but when they are q 
little more favorable, on some lines, for 
good old Boston, won’t they be allowable? 

The school which 1 would hold up for 
comparison with Geneva, is Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, where co-edu- 
cation has so long been tried, and where 
women have the same advantages as men. 
The stugies of the first year, mentioned 
by your correspondent, are precisely the 
same that we have in Boston University, 
The dissections she describes as com- 
ing in the morning, occur with us in the 
afternoon, but with the exception of “the 
lovely view of the Arve, with the Jura 
Mountains,” which she sees from the win- 
dow, you might well imagine she was at 
work in the dissecting room of Boston Uni- 
versity, East Concord Street. The “‘con- 
ference” that follows is an innovation, and, 
to my mind, a very suggestive one. The 
students must get very valuable knowl- 
edge by this means, and a command of 
themselves that they can gain in no other 
way. Is not, however, the beginning of 
the celebrated Prof. Vogt’s lecture on an- 
atomy suggestive? ‘**Messieurs,’ he be- 
gins (ladies never).” This could not hap- 
pen in Boston University, where women 
are too much respected to be thus ignored. 
Another straw which tells us much of this 
foreign university is the fact that when 
she enters the Hall of Chemistry she finds 
it filled with tobacco smoke. “The stu- 
dents use their license freely.” Isn’t that 
barbarous? Why, the absence of it in our 
own school has been such a matter of 
course, that I don’t think I ever thought 
such a thing could happen. Our relations 
at the University are those of ladies and 
gentlemen; we stand on the same footing, 
have equal advantages and unbounded re- 
spect for each other. Our course will bear 
careful comparison with Harvard’s, and 
the women go in at the front door. 

One of the loyal daughters of Boston 
University Medical School. 

ELOISE A. SEARS, M. D. 
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NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 





The following ‘‘New Declaration of In- 
dependence” was read by Mrs. J. Devore 
Johnson, at a Fourth of July celebration 
at Vancouver, Washington Territory, on 
Independence Day, 1885. The entire pro- 
ceedings were conducted by women, who 
are said to have acquitted themselves with 
much credit. 


When in the course of human events it 
becomes necessary for one people, or sex, 
to arise to the political level of another, 
and to assume among the powers of the 
earth the equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, 
a decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind requires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the proposed 
action. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men and women are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights ; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; that to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men and 
women, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed; that, when- 
ever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or abolish it, and to 
institute a change of government, laying 
its foundation on such principles, and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form, as shall 
seem to them most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. All experience hath 
shown that women are more disposed to 
sufler, while evils are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed. But when4 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pul 
suing invariably the same object, holds 
them under a political despotism, it is their 
right, and it becomes their duty, to throw 
off such government and to provide new 
guards for their future security. Such has 
been the patient sufferance of the women 
of these United States, and is now the ne- 
cessity which constrains them to demand 
an alteration in the system of govert- 
ment which imposes laws and penalties 
upon one-half of a sovereign people with- 
out according them the right to personal 
representation. The history of men’s g°V- 
erning power in these United States is 4 
history of repeated injuries and usurp 
tions, resulting in the establishment of 22 
absolute despotism over the women ° 
these States, to whom is denied all choice 
but submission. To prove this, let facts 
be submitted to a candid world: 

Our brother man has refused to pass oF 
assent to laws the most wholesome 4 


r necessary for the public good, and has ut 


terly neglected monanres of vital import 
ance to people at large. 

He has refused to pass laws for the pe 
sonal representation of twenty millions 
women, a right inestimable to them, 
formidable to tyrants only. 
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to a jurisdiction for- 
vot yaveratiodes ie” 


For depriving us, in all instances, of the 
t of trial by a jury of our peers. 

OPT declaring himself invested with the 

power to for us in all cases what- 


no robbing us of the control of two- 
thirds of the property rightfully belong- 
ing to us in case of widowhood, and con- 
trolling our entire earnings while married. 

He has made us political, financial and 

rsonal nonenities. 

Professing the utmost regard for us, ffe 
nevertheless classes us in the legal and 
political category with criminals, insane 
persons, children, idiots and Chinamen. 

He has excited domestic insurrection 
among us by depriving us of the control 
of our earnings when married, and of any 
share in the legal guardianship and control 
of our minor children. 

He has denied us the right to offer testi- 
mony before the courts in cases wherein 
only ourselves are the interested parties. 

In every stage of these oppressions we 
have petitioned for redress in the most 
humble terms. But our repeated peti- 
tions have been answered by repeated in- 
juries. Aclass of persons whose charac- 
ter is thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant is not fit to rule over 
a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions 
to our voting brethren. We have warned 
them from time to time of attempts 4 
their Legislatures, both State and Federal, 
to extend an unvwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. Wehave appealed to their native 
justice and magnanimity, and we have 
conjured them by the ties of our common 
kindred to disavow these usurpations 
which inevitably tend to work hardships 
upon us without benefit to themselves. 
They have been deaf to the voice of con- 
sanguinity and justice. 

We protest against class legislation in 
all forms; and especially do we protest 
against such legislation as tends to the 
building up of an aristocracy of sex. 

We, therefore, representatives of the 
olitically unrepresented women of the 

nited States of America, in general con- 
ference assembled, appealing to the Su- 
preme Judge of the world for the recti- 
tude of our intentions, do, in the name 
and by the authority of the good women 
of these States, solemnly publish and de- 
clare that women are and of right ought 
to be free and independent; that all polit- 
ical distinctions between us and the other 
sovereign people of this nation ought to 
be wholly abolished; that we ought to be 
recognized as co-laborers with themselves, 
with equal rights with them to aid in levy- 
ing war, concluding peace, contracting 
alliances, establishing commerce and en- 
gaging in all other acts in which indepen- 
ent people may of right engage. And 
for the support of this Declaration, with a 
firm reliance upon Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor. 


MRS. CHANT AND THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST. 





The following letter has been addressed 
to the editor of the Congregationalist by 
Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant. We shall 
wait to see whether a correction of its 
misstatement will be made by that paper: 

CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 7, 1888. 

Dear Sir :—\ have read your article in 
this week’s Congregationalist, under the 
heading of *‘Imported Infidelity,” and am 
very sorry that you should be able to do 
your God-fearing, Christ-loving sister so 
unkindaturn. You could not surely have 
heard my sermon, for while you accuse 
me of talking ‘‘this arrant nonsense as to 
the belief of Evangelical people,” you call 
this same nonsense *‘Evangelical truth,” 
and warn people against making engage- 
ments with me because I attack it. When 
the sermon is printed you shall have a 
copy, and I trust that you will remember, 
while reading it, that I dare to hope Christ, 
my Master and Saviour, will accept that 
little bit of my work as my humble en- 
deavor to go gn doing His work “‘to make 
manifest the Father.” 

You have done mea great injustice in 
holding me up as an importer of infidelity, 
and you can never recall your words from 
the far-off corners to which your paper 
sends them, but I trust you will give my 
letter the same prominence you gave my 
Supposed infidelity, and be careful in 
future, as a Christian should, how you call 
down fire upon those who are doing 
Christ's work in another way than yours. 

Yours sincerely, 
LAURA ORMISTON CHANT. 





HOME FOR INTEMPERATE WOMEN. 


Rditors Woman's Journal : 

There has been objection raised to the 
Statement that “the Massachusetts Home 
for Intemperate Women was the first home 
of the kind opened in the United States,” 
Stating that the home for women at 201 
North Street was started eleven years pre- 
vious to the other, and that two fairs were 
held for its benefit, netting, respectively, 
$33,388.18 and $18,805.64. The North End 
Mission, at 201 North Street, has a depart- 
Ment for women and has done a glorious 
Work, but the mission was not opened par- 
ticularly for intemperate women, as the 
articles of incorporation specify that it was 
for general mission work, and the fact still 
Temains that the home organized in 1879, 
incorporated March 30, 1881, as the Massa- 
chusetts Home for Intemperate Women, 
Was the first home of the kind opened in 
the United States; and as a strictly tem- 
Perance fair, the one held at Music Hall, 
March 12-17, 1888, makes the largest finan- 
Clal showing, netting $13,266.41. 

Je Marion A. MCBRIDE. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tittixne at Wixpmitis. A Story of the Blue 
Grass Country. By Emma M. Connelly. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 1888. Price, 
$1.50. 


This lively tale of American life in Bos- 
ton and Kentucky gives a piquant, good- 
humored description of local manners and 
modes of thought and expression. The 
respective faults and foibles of North and 
South are amusingly depicted, while a 
broad porn he J unity of spirit and pur- 

fuses both in an atmosphere of cheer- 
ful good-will. The wholesome, hopeful 
tone of the narrative is in charming con- 
trast with recent pessimistic American 
novels. ‘The moral tone is high, the dia- 
logue animated, and the whole course of 
the story pleasing and satisfactory. **Tilt- 
ing at Windmills” proves to be a good and 
useful thing, when undertaken with a gen- 
erous motive. No one can read the adven- 
tures of this New England Don Quixote 
without pleasure and profit. H. B. B. 


PrincipLes or Art. By John C. Van Dyke. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price, 
$1.50. 1887. 


The first part of this book illustrates 
the causes, growth and peculiarities of art 
which arise from the relation of a special 
civilization to the art which reflects it and 
results from it. In the mental evolution 
of man from savagery, art undergoes con- 
current changes, marking his progress. 
The second part shows the aim and pur- 
pose of painting in our own day, the char- 
acteristic style of modern expression, and 
the individuality of the artist. Painting is 
a symbolic language to the eye as poetry 
is to the ear. Art is man’s language to 
express the beautiful, and nature supplies 
him with the words. In the words of the 
author of ‘*Modern Painters,” “Great art 
is produced + men who feel acutely and 
nobly, and it is in some sort an expression 
of this personal feeling.” H. B. Bs 


Ourvia DetarLarne. A novel. By Edgar 
Faweett. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888. Price, 
$1.50. 

If there were such a study as ‘social 
anatomy,” we should say that this extraor- 
dinary story would best be characterized 
as such. It isa book of great intensity, 
and describes a society corrupt, heartless 
and conventional. Yet the picture is life- 
like; it is evidently a portrait, not a fan- 
tasy. The unselfish and generous charac- 
ter of the heroine is sharply contrasted 
with that of her morbid, bitter, unhappy 
husband and heartless associates. e 
play of emotion is vivid and picturesque. 
Of incident there is little. But the strug- 
gle of feelings, passions and emotions is 
fierce and continuous, and we lay down 
the book with a sense of having been the 
subjects of a moral cyclone. It is a terri- 
ble fact of American life that such a story 
as this should be conceivable. It reads 
like an illustration of Croasdale’s tract in 
Henry George’s series, entitled ‘*The Colle- 
giate Church” and ‘‘Shoemaker’s Field.” 
Such characters and situations could be 
possible only in a sudden development of 
wealth greater than that of Aladdin, 
elbowing gaunt and wide-spread poverty, 
growing out of the sudden rise of a landed 
and mercantile oligarchy in the metropolis 
of our continent. Society owes much to a 
novelist who thus holds up a mirror to re- 
flect a life where worship of wealth has 
dwarfed all nobler considerations. The 
writer styles history ‘ta chronicle of con- 
temporary life.” [t can be such only in cer- 
tain localities and within a limited circle, 
otherwise the days of our republic would 
soon be numbered. Outside of metropolitan 
drawing-rooms this description will be re- 
garded as exaggerated and unreal. None 
the less it is an honest and powerful por- 
trayal of manners and conditions which 
are exerting a baneful influence upon our 
civilization. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


I am in favor of woman suffrage.—Rev. 
Phillips Brooks. 

That women, wheu they vote, will com- 
mit their full share of errors, I have al- 
ways maintained. But that they will 
collectively misuse their power, seems to 
me out of the question; and that the good 
women are going to stay at home, and let 
the bad women do the voting, appears 
quite as incredible. In fact, if they do 
thus, it is a fair question whether the epi- 
thets “good” and ‘bad’ ought not, politi- 
cally speaking, to change places.—Col. 
T. W. Higginson. 

I think no one will say that woman suf- 
frage has had any bad effect in our Terri- 
tory. [have never heard of any woman 
who considered the right cf suffrage a 
severe or crushing burden. [ know of no 
case where woman suffrage has led to do- 
mestic infelicity. Women, in my judg- 
ment, are no more easily led by dema- 
gogues than men. They have suffered no 
loss of respect and consideration on ac- 
count of the use of the suffrage; and they 
are fully as intelligent and independent as 
men in the exercise of the right.—Rev. 
J. H. Burlison, pastor First Presbyterian 
Church, Laramie, Wyoming. 

The Princess Regent of Brazil has done 
more to prove the capacity of her sex for 
ruling well, and thus to commend the doc- 
trine that women should be admitted to an 
equal share in the government of a coun- 
try, than could be accomplished by any 
amount of mere talk. The princess deter- 
mined to set free all the slaves in the Em- 
pire, and has carried out her noble resolu- 
tion in spite of the opposition of the Gov- 
ernment which she found in power, and of 
the nobility. By the way, is it not a little 


curious that the kingdoms,.aod empires 
which we are accustomed to regard as old- 
fashioned and tyrannical in their character 
should be willing to accept the rule of 
women, while progressive America refuses 
even to give them a chance to vote?—N. Y. 
Witness. 


HUMOROODS. 


It is a mistake to think Volapiik is a 
new language. The brakemen on passen- 
ger trains in this country have u it for 
years to call out the names of stations. 


Little three-years-old Arthur was pulling 
the cat’s tail, when a gentleman visiting 
there said: ‘‘You mustn’t do that; she 
will bite.” He replied, ‘*Cats don’t bite at 
this end.” 


The minister was dining with his fam- 
ily; and he said to Bobby, with an affused 
smile, “I’m afraid, Bobby, that you 
haven’t the patience of Job.” ‘No, sir,” 
respOnded Bobby, who was hungry ; “but 
Job wasn’t always helped last.” 


A little girl while on a visit to her grand- 
mother had been seriously ill, and as she 
grew better was spoken of as convalescent. 
Thinking it would be very nice to use a 
long word, she wrote home, ‘Dear 
mamma, I am happy to say that I am con- 
vulsive.”’ 


Mrs. Pancake—I don’t see, Mr. Jokem, 
why you shouldn’t pay up promptly. 
Surely, it can’t take long to write half a 
dozen paragraphs a day. Mr. Jokem— 
Ah, Mrs. Pancake, just suppose you had 
to give each one of your boarders some- 
thing every day that none of them had 
ever eaten before! 


Magistrate (to prisoner)—You say, 
Uncle ’Rastus, that you took the ham be- 
cause you are out of work and your fami- 
ly are starving. And yet | understand that 
you have four dogs about the house. 

Uncle ’ Rastus—Yes, sah; but I wnddent 
arsk my family to eat dog, your honah!— 
New York Sun. 


A small boy who had happened to bruise 
his leg, said to his mother: ‘Oh mamma, 
how awfully it must hurt to be a colored 
person!” ‘Hurt, my dear? Whatdo you 
mean?” ‘Why, don’t you know, | tum- 
bled down this morning and made that 
black spot on my leg, and it’s just as sore 
as it cap be all the time!” 


A three-year-old girl, passing through 
the market, picked up a green pepper and 
tried to eat it. She put it down hurriedly 
after taking one bite, and the market-man 
said, ‘‘What’s the matter with the fruit?” 
**Vere was a bumble-bee in it,” answered 
the girl between her sobs.— Middleboro’ 
News. 











THE YOUNG IDEA. 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 


The Amusement and Instruction of 
CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8S. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 
31 Pemberton Square, Room 17. 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
puge monthly. 50 cents a year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, lowa. 











COUNSEL to PARENTS 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,76 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { ED1ToRs. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho; 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 
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The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBy. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
|. has a wide on and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 





dress for $3.00 per year. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, wnd 
for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fabies, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. ‘ 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independénce Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suftrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
“Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomMAN’s JourR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 





Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 








EDITORS: 


LUCY STONE, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
CONTRIBUTORS: 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VOGL, Advertising Department. 
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PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50. Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell, 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances HE. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Thirty-six diflerent Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WomAn’s JOURNAL Office, 








Boston, Mass. 





Notable NEW BOOKS by Women, 


D, LOTHROP COMPANY. 


WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. By Frances E. 
WILLARD, President of the W. C.T.U. Cloth, $1.00. 
Miss Willard’s book is most timely in view of the re- 
cent discussion at the great New York Me t Con- 
ference, 

“A book so bright, sensible, reasonable, and logical 
that it will be widely read for iutrinsic interest as well 
as for argument. Miss Willard takes the position that 

pulpit is one of the means by which women can 
most effectively work ; that t 
istry a ‘sweet reasonableness,’ a great spiritual force, 
and rare qualities of patience, strength, and devotion, 
The book is one of the most valuable contributions to 
bry social progress of the day.”—Soston Evening Trav- 
er 





“The wit and humor, as well as the earnestness and 
devoutness of the articles, are admirable.” 
—Kgv. JOSEPH COOK, 


TILTING AT WINDMILLS: A Story of 
the Biue Grave Country. By Emma M. Con- 
NELLY. l2mo. J). Not siave the days of a “Fool's 
Errand” bas so strong and characteristic a “border 
novel” been brought before the public as is presented 
in this story, which touches practically the natural 
antagonism of race and section. The hero, a Boston 
man of tine qualities, with strungly developed “Boston 
notions,” comes into possession of a Kentucky estate 
at the close of the war, and straightway attempts to 
reconstruct seciety there according to his own ideas of 
right and justice. The complications that arise are 
many, and are intensified by the pote increasing 
love of the would-be reformer for # lovely Kentucky 

ri, who has all the characteristics of Southern women. 

‘he author, a Kentuckian born and bred, sees clearly 
both sides of the question, and presents American soci- 
pA: a MS that will be enjoyed by readers both North 
and South. 


A MODERN JACOB. By HEsTEr Srvarr. 
12mo. $1.00. There is some remarkably good charac- 
ter-drawing in this ingenious story of home life in city 
aud country. The different persouages stand out before 
us with photographic clearness, while numerous little 
touches wonderfully true to nature delight us in every 
chapter. Jacob and his brother are well contrasted ia 
the crafty cupidity of the one rank, gener- 
ous ippulsiveness of the other. The slight, quiet, 
refined minister, with his burden of secret sorrow, is 
also skilfully drawn in contrast to his big, stalwart, 
matter-of-fact friend, Dr, Grant. 

The touching episode of the death of the little baby 
on the storm-bound train will xo straight to every 
mother’s heart. 


THE DOCTOR OF DEANE. By Mary 
TOWLE PALMER. 12mo. $1.25. 

“It is rare and pleasurable to find a gentle life, in its 
every-day details, pictured forth so truly and so sim- 
ply. ... The doctor’s mother, Mrs. West, is a very real 
and very lovely presentment, with the sweet stateliness 
of a Copley portrait.”— Advertiser. 

“It would seem that there is, in the author’s hand, a 
strong, smoothly-Working, subtly-felt motor, which 
propels the interest through each little incident and 
detail of description.”—Hoston Times, 

“This bright and well-written book holds an uncom- 
monly distinct and agreeable grwee of portraits. Un- 
common, too, is the pespepcve quality which has taken 
note of innumerable subtleties of thought and feeling 
under the conditions of daily life.”"—, Y, Nation, 


MARCARET REGIS. By Anniz H. RypeEr, 
12mo, $1.25, Miss Ryder is well known as a popnlar 
writer for girls by her previons books,” “Hold Up your 
Heads, Girls,” and “New Every Morning: A Year 
Book for Girls.” She has the faculty of presenting 
them as they are, full of spirit and joliity, but intense, 
earnest, with eager aspirations for something better. 
The story takes a wide range, and has some graphic 
descriptions of sceves in the Uld World, as well as this, 
The chapter devoted to the wonders of the Yellowstone 
was read at a meeting of the Appalachian Club, in Bos- 
ton, and pronounced the finest description they had 
ever heard, 

GLADYS: A Romance. By Mary G, Dar- 
LING. luo, $1.25, A swry uf “society people” of the 
best class, sketched with much power yet with fine del- 
jcacy of touch. There is an element of reserved 
Strength in the characters, which makes itself felt even 
in Gladys, with all the charm of ber girlish grace and 
beauty. Life at Bar Harbor is skilfully drawn, and 
also at Memphis during the scourge of yellow fever in 
1878, the descriptivn of which is remarkably vivid. The 
incident of the brave little woman doctor who kept a 
mob of panic-stricken, desperate men at bay, while 
defending a band of Hitle waifs left fatherless and 
wotheriess by the fever, is strictly true. 

At the bookstores, or sent postpaid by the Publishers 
on receipt of price, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS, 





‘Looking Backward’ is the ‘UNCLE 
TOMS CABIN’ OF THE INDUS- 
TRIAL SLAVERY OF TO-DAY ;— 
a noble dream admirably wrought out”: 
says James Jeffrey Roche. 


The Startling New Novel 
ENTITLED, 
LOOKING BACKWARD. 


By Epwarp Be.amy, author of “Miss Ludifg- 
ton’s Sister,” ‘Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process,” etc. 
This volume was first brought out this spring 
in cloth binding, and has met with a memora- 
ble success. Paper covers, price 50 cents. 

SOCIALISM IN A ROMANCE, 
“The vital, inspiring, hopeful, convincing power 


of this book.’’—Literary World. 
“The extraordinary effect which Mr. Bellamy’s 


romance has had with the public: one cannot deny 
the charms of the author’s art; ... this alluring 
allegory.”’—W. D. Howells. 

“That astonishing book ‘Looking Backward,’ how 
it huunts one, like a grown-up ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land.’ The mind follows entranced.”—Boston Ga- 
zelle. 

“That remarkable and fascinating novel which so 


many ure now reading.”—E. C. STEDMAN, in The 
Critic. 

“A romance of surpassing merit and noble pur- 
pose.”"—EDGAR FAWCETT. 


**AMERICA IN THE GOOD TIME 
COMING.” 


“Excites unusual enthusiasm among the more 
cultivated and thoughtful portions of the travelling 
public.” — Graphic. 

“It is a revelation and an evangel.”—Frances EZ. 
Willard. 

“The book which thoughtful and serious-minded 
people are chiefly reading and discussing.’’—Boston 
Herald. 

“It is the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the new era.” — 
The People. 

“It is a thought-breeding book, and all who are 
studying the problems of the age, all who believe in 
progress, all who are free to receive new light ugee 
the capacities and possibilities of the race, will find 
in Mr. Bellamy’s exceedingly clever book satisfac 
tion and inspiration.”’—New York Tribune. 


“THE GOLDEN DAYS AHEAD.” 


“A marvellous story, combined with social phi- 
losephy and a forecast of the millennium.”—Port- 
lan Transcript. 

“Intensely interesting and more than interesting.” 
—Golden Rule. 

“An outline of the life of the future that should 
blend that which is practical with that which is 
ideal, we have never before had in such measure as 
is given in the new book by Mr. Edward Bellamy. 
As astory itis clever and fascinating, but as a sug- 
gestion of a really practicable and feasible social 
state greatly in advance of the present, it is valua- 
ble. The romantic narrative is rich in its forecast 
of actual possibilities.”— Boston Traveller. 


‘4 NOVEL PROPHETIC OF THE COM- 
ING COMMUNE.” 

“A good story, ingeniously ived, well told 

and solidly instructive. Can government cease to 

be devilish hind b nt further. 


benefice 
ance to social well-being and divine fruition? Read 
the book.” 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. tered Letters or P. O. Money 

or Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. ener coat in letters not registered, at 
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the risk of 

by Dy ot! the p is a sufficient receipt for 
the first ption. The change of date printed 
on the ris a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 








REGISTER, REGISTER! 


Before going away for the summer 
vacation, every woman should make sure 
that her name is on the register to vote 
for school committee. Many do not return 
until it is tou late to register, and votes 
which would be cast for the good of the 
schools are lost every year from this 
cause. Register now. A. 8. B. 
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THE ‘PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS.” 


At the Longwood, Penn., meeting of 
Progressive Friends last Sunday, testimo- 
nies were adopted favoring woman suf- 
frage, and declaring that womanhood in 
government is as essential as womanhood 
in the home. This was well. The meet- 
ing “urged woman to assert herself more 
forcibly in demanding her rights from a 
free form of government, and to use every 
effort to convince the minds of men that 
they owe their sisters that right which 
shall place them on equality with men at 
the ballot-box.” This, too, was well. But 
if those Progressive Friends had at the 
same time urged men to repent of their 
great sin in withholding just rights from 
women, and to arouse their consciences to 
the performance of this long-delayed duty, 
the testimony would have been more com- 


plete. L. 6 
otinnaziniiee mas 


COLUMBiA’S GIRL GRADUATE, 





Columbia College, at its late commence- 
ment, for the first time conferred the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts upon a woman, 
Miss Alice Louisa Pond, a daughter of an 
editor of the New York Sun. Miss Pond 
pursued her studies at home, but passed 
her examinations with the other students, 
and sustained the competition with honor, 
standing, it is interesting to note, espe- 
cially well in Greek. The New York 
Times says: 

“To reward such a course of faithful 
and persevering study with a ‘certificate 
of proficiency’ or with anything less or 
other than the degree which belongs to it, 
and the significance of which is universal- 
ly known, would be an equal injustice to 
the student and to the college. Miss 
Pond’s success ought to stimulate other 
studious young women to pursue the same 
course in a competition which makes no 


alluwance for sex, and in which the proof. 


of proficiency is so unmistakable.” 

The Times might have added that the 
success of Miss Pond should encourage 
Columbia College to open its doors to 
women. 

When Miss Pond appeared on the stage 
to receive her degree, the president was 
compelled to wait several minutes for a 
cessation of the applause that greeted her, 
led by some twenty young men who were 
her classmates. Miss Pond is the first 
woman to receive this degree at Columbia. 
Miss Hankey, who graduated last year, 


took the degree vf Bachelor of Letters. 


L. 8. 
———_—_- oo —___—_ 


SALARIES OF WOMEN TEACHERS. 


A little movement in the direction of 
justice to women teachers appeared in a 
late meeting of the Board of Public Edu- 
cation in Philadelphia. A long session 
was held, but the question that consumed 
most time came up on the report of the 
Committee on Superintendence. The com- 
mittee reported in favor of equalizing the 
salaries of the assistant superintendents of 
public schools. The four wale assistants 
received $2,500 a year, and the two female 
assistants were allowed only $1,800. The 
women, it was argued, did an amount of 
work fully equal to that done by the men, 
and, moreover, they also superintended 
the sewing-schools. No reason existed, 
the committee submitted, why there should 
be such a discrimination where equal work 
was done, and it accordingly recommend- 
ed that the Committee on Estimates be in- 
structed to make the salaries equal. This 
recommendation was opposed, and an 
amerdment was Offered increasing the ap- 
propriation for the assistants $1,400, ‘‘pro- 
vided Councils could be induced to grant 
that sum.” Mr. Huey moved further to 
amend by making provision for the $1,400 
regardless of Councils. ‘The matter being 
brought toa test, the amendment and rec- 
ommendation were lost for want of a two- 
thirds vote. Twenty votes were cast in 
favor of providing the $1,400, and nine 
votes against. 

Sooner or later a sense of justice must 
equalize the pay for the same kind of work 
equally well done. But the very power- 
lessness of a class that has no vote delays 





this substantial measure of justice for 
women. When the votes of women help 
to elect or defeat office-seekers, much 
more respect will be paid to the rights and 
wishes of the class that holds this power. 
Let teachers take this object-lesson to 
heart and join the ranks of the woman suf- 


fragists. orn L. 8. 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN ARKANSAS. 


The growth of the woman suffrage 
movement has alarmed some conservative 
clergymen of Little Rock, Ark. The Rev. 
Mr. Carnahan recently announced from 
the Episvopal pulpit that if the word 
“obey” were not in the marriage cere- 
mony, he ‘“‘would never marry another 
couple.” On the same Sunday, the Rev. 
Mr. Miller, in the Southern Methodist 
pulpit, declared: “I am king in my own 
house. When I cease to be king, I will 
move west.” The Rev. Mr. Carnahan 
edits the Churchman, and in a recent issue 
he published five selected articles against 
woman suffrage. Evidently he feels that 
the enemy is coming in like a flood, and 
that it is necessary to lift up a standard 
against her. 

Nevertheless, the promise to obey is no 
longer generally made a part of the wed- 
ding ceremony. The Roman Catholic 
warriage service pever contained it; the 
Methodist Episcopa) Church has instructed 
her ministers not to insert it; and in most 
other Protestant denominations, it has 
been largely discontinued. ‘The Episco- 
pal Church still retains it, because she 
could not abandon it without a formal 
change in her fixed ritual which has come 
down from ancient times. For this, pub- 
lic opinion in that church is not yet ripe. 
But it is only a question of time when 
growing enlightenment and common sense 
will abolish this relic of medizval bar- 
barism in the Episcopal Church, as they 
have practically abolished it elsewhere. 

Thirty-three years ago, when the pres- 
ent editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
were married, they had to send thirty 
miles for a minister to perform the cere- 
mony who would omit the word “obey.” 
The Rev. T. W. Higginson (who after- 
ward entered the army and became Col. 
Higginson) was not afraid of the innova- 
tion, and united them without stipulating 
for obedience on the part of the wife. 
Thirty-three years hence, it may be as 
hard to find a minister who is willing to 
insert the promise to obey as it then was 
to find one who was willing to omit it. 

As for the Rev. Mr. Miller, and his de- 
termination to be “king in his own 
house,”’ there would be no objection to 
this, from the woman suffrage standpoint, 
provided he were willing at the same 
time that his wife should be queen. But 
if he means that he is to be a king and his 
wife a subject, which, from the context, 
seems to have been his idea—then he 
would do well to carry out his threat and 
**move west,” to Kansas say, or to Wy- 
oming, where he would see how smoothly 
the system of equal rights works in actual 
practice. Waiving for argument’s sake 
all higher considerations, and speaking 
simply of values, there is nothing in the 
world so safe, so profitable, and in the 
long run so comfortable, as justice. 

A. S. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND PROHIBITION. 





‘The effort annually made in the Prohibi- 
tiov party of various States, and quadren- 
nially made in the National Prohibition 
party, to divorce the prohibition and 
woman suffrage principles hitherto united 
in their platforms, shows what may be at- 
tempted in the future if success ever seems 
within easy reach. But in this case, as in 
others, ‘‘He that would save his life will 
lose it.” No party of one idea ever suc- 
ceeded in governing a great nation. The 
Prohibition party owes its growth and 
prominence largely to the fact that itis a 
fusion party. Prior to 1882 there existed 
a ‘Reform Prohibition Party” of men 
alone; but it was little more than a for- 
lorn hope—an organized protest. In 1881 
there was organized a ‘*Home Protection 
Party,” in which thirteen States were rep- 
resented. It was a party of men and 
women, and made woman suffrage a lead- 
ing issue. Among those who drafted the 
declaration for its organization were J. G. 
Evans, Frances E. Willard, and the late 
John G. Finch. In 1882 an arrangement 
was made to unite these two parties. A 
eall was issued. They came together. A 
basis of union was agreed upon, and in 
that basis of union were included both pro- 
hibition and woman suffrage. Had it not 
been for that agreement, the ‘Home Pro- 
tection Party” would have gone‘on its in- 
dependent mission and would be in exist- 
ence to-day. 

It is safe to say that the maintenance of 
woman suffrage as one of the fundamental 
principles of the Prohibition party, is the 
sole condition upon which this union can 
be maintained. If, at any future period, 
the advocates of ‘‘one idea” should prevail, 
the result would be disintegration. Just 
as the restoration of the Union was the im- 





mediate purpose of the Civil War, while 
emancipation and enfranchisement were 
necessary means to that end, so is prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic the immediate pur- 
pose of the Prohibition party, but woman’s 
emancipation and enfranchisement are nec- 
essary means to this end. No better object- 
lesson could be given than Maine, with its 
forty years of nominal prohibition with- 
out woman's ballot, and Bangor flaunting 
its open saloons in the eyes of every passer- 
by, contrasted with Kansas, with its four- 
teen months of real prohibition backed by 
woman's ballot—with Leavenworth and 
Atchison and Wichita without a single 
open saloon—prohibition enforced by the 
united suffrages of men and women. 

Eleven years ago the Prohibition party 
of Massachusetts settled the question, so 
far as this State is concerned, by the adop- 
tion of the following basis of organization: 

Hereafter, women who are Prohibitionists in 
principle and who possess the qualifications of 
age, residence and education required of male 
voters, shall be entitled to take part in the pri- 
mary meetings of the party with an equal voice 
and vote in the nomination of candidates and the 
transaction of business. ‘ 

The Prohibition party of Massachusetts 
was the first political party of men and 
women ever formed. 

The same basis has since been practical- 
ly adopted by the Prohibition party of 
other States, and by the National Prohibi- 
tion party. The fact that women help 
elect the delegates to its State and Nation- 
al conventions, and are speakers and voters 
in its deliberations and members of its 
most important committees, constitutes 
this party in State and nation a woman 
suffrage party organically, as well as a 
party of prohibition. Was ever such an 
inconsistency as to admit women to mem- 
bership, and then to refuse to adopt a plat- 
form demanding their enfranchisement? 
Well might the women say: ‘*Why, then, 
are we here at all? Why enlist us in the 
army, and then deny us the use of weap- 
ons?” 

The great hope and glory of the National 
Prohibition party is its woman suffrage 
principle. In that sign is its only hope of 


success. H. B. B. 
-——_e-9-o—______—_——_ 





SUFFRAGE CONVENTIONS IN MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT, JUNE 17, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The series of conventions which were 
arranged to follow the annual convention 
in Michigan, have been carried half way to 
their termination. Mrs. Helen M. Gougar 
and myself have held four in the past week, 
beginning with East Saginaw on the 9th 
and 10th, proceeding to Flint the 11th and 
12th, Port Huron the 13th and 14th, and 
Detroit the 15th and 16th. 

Warm weather having come in earnest, 
and this being also a period of conventions 
of various kinds, political and religious, 
we have to contend with both preoccupa- 
tion and that laxity of interest which fol- 
lows too much caloric in the atmosphere. 
But, while the audiences have been small, 
at East Saginaw, Flint and Port Huron 
societies were organized auxiliary to the 
State Association, and officered with live 
women; while in East Saginaw we found 
several earnest young men who enlisted in 
the work with promising heartiness of pur- 
pose. The officers of the East Saginaw 
Equal Suffrage Association are: 


President—Mrs. Lavinia E. Pease. 
Vice-President—Mrs. E. J. a. 
Recording Secretary—Miss Emily Benn. 
Cor. Secretary—Mrs. L. A. W. Levallye. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Mary Smart Symonds. 
Of the Flint Equai Suffrage Association : 


President—Mrs. Eva R. Belles. 
Vice-President—Martha H. Wilcox. 
Secretary—Elizabeth Felt. 
Treasurer—Mary Fairbanks. 

Mrs. Belles, whois a bright and interest- 
ing young woman, a teacher in the public 
schools, has been the centre of attention 
recently, by having tested in the courts the 
validity of the school law as applied to the 
Flint City Charter, the women’s votes hay- 
ing been refused at the last election, 
though as long ago as in ’81 three women 
were elected to the school board in that 
city and served their term of three years 
acceptably. But in late elections they 
have been **bluffed,” upon the ground that 
the charter excluded them, until Mrs. 
Belles insisted upon voting and submitting 
the case to the courts, like the courageous 
woman she is. “I'he case was decided last 
week in the Circuit Court in her favor, the 
prosecution making a poor showing, and 
Judge Newton charging strongly for Mrs. 
Belles. It has been appealed, and will 
reach its final decision in the Supreme 
Court. 

At Port Huron we found much culture 
and literary interest, but almost absolute 
indifference to the suffrage question. Mrs. 
Gougar’s eloquence, however, fanned the 
spark which existed into quite a flame, the 
four addresses given being well worthy of 
audiences twenty times the size of those 
she was compelled to address. A society 
was formed, officered as follows: 

President—Miss Nancy M. Sanborn. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Louise Boyce. 
Miss Sarah + ee 


_ 


Arriving in Detroit, we were cordially 
met by indefatigable friends. They have 
recently had Madame Neymann, followed 
by Mrs. Chant, and later Miss Shaw, and 
were still ready for every possible exer- 
tion in behalf of the two days’ convention. 
But the heat was mightier than their ef- 
forts, and the audiences have been small 
in numbers, though choice in quality. 
Mrs. Gougar’s eloquence maintains, how- 
ever, its perSuasive power in spite of all 
adverse circumstances. In every place 
the press has been very courteous, send- 
ing reporters and giving good space and 
excellent reports. One session has been 
given up to a discussion of the property 
laws of Michigan regarding women, which 
has been very profitable. Excepting in 
Flint, an able lawyer has been found who 
would give an address, subject to inquiry 
and discussion. In East Saginaw Mrs. 
Levallye, in Port Huron Mrs. Whipple, 


law, while at Flint Mrs. Gougar ably dis- 
cussed the same. . 

We go from here to Battle Creek, Grand 
Rapids and Manistee, one appvintment 
having been cancelled. At all points we 
have met friends of the cause from adjoin- 
ing towns, who go from these meetings in- 
spired to do special work in their own 
communities. We have taken many mem- 
berships for the State Society, and sub- 
scriptions for the JOURNAL and Tribune, 
and so the gospel spreads. 

May 38. KNAGGs, 
SEES eae ae. 


ABOUT WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


ALDER CREEK RANCHES, 
(NEAR HOUSTON), CUSTER CO., } 
IDAHO, JUNE 7, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Although domestic and financial duty 
has led me for the past five months into 
lines of life diametrically different from 
those that had occupied my time and at- 
tention for many years, I have been by no 
means a silent spectator of passing events, 
nor has my interest in human freedom 
abated one jot or tittle of its intensity. 

It was a cruel disappointment to me to 
be unable to visit the International Coun- 
cil, but I could not persuade myself to 
leave W.5S.D., whose protracted illness 
prevented both of us from going. But he 
is better now, and as deeply interested as 
ever in the equal rights cause, although 
he says he would rather raise cattle and 
horses, or pay ranchmen to do the work, 
and thus earn the money to buy his moth- 
er’s freedom than try any longer to grind 
it out through the obtuse brains and bal- 
lots of the ‘‘unwashed and unterrified” 
opponents of equality and justice with 
whom he has battled from childhood. 
After he had so far recovered as to be able 
to return to Idaho, I came to the ranches 
also, and have been engaged for the past 
six weeks in learning over again the les- 
sons of my early married years. The 
country around our ranches is picturesque 
beyond description. High, jagged moun- 
tains surround beautiful valleys, and 
temper the air to a delicious coolness. 
Babbling brooks come tearing down the 
gorges, their courses marked by luxuriant 
fringes of alder and willow. Squatters’ 
cabins nestle at intervals among the sage 
bushes and rye grass, and occasional grain 
fields attest the marvellous fertility of the 
soil, which, as yet, is mostly untouched 
by the plough. The country around us is 
still unsurveyed by the government, and 
the several sections of land we have lo- 
cated, near the biggest copper mine west 
of Michigan, stretch away over many acres 
that must change their boundary lines 
materially when the legal survey is made. 

Since coming out here I have become 
acquainted with quite a number of the 
squatters’ wives, whose lives of toil illus- 
trate the manners of our foremothers. 
These women hunt cattle, milk, make but- 
ter for home use and market, clear the 
ground, irrigate the grain, plant gardens 
and irrigate them, do all the housework, 
washing, and sewing for large families of 
little children, and, for the most part, 
never seem to think they are bearing more 
than their share of life’s burdens. But 
the cordial manner in which they have re- 
ceived your correspondent, as an apostle 
of equal rights, has proved that they have 
not been as thoughtless concerning the 
‘question as their husbands had supposed. 
And when, in order to break down preju- 
dice, I went to work as they do, lining the 
crude cabins with unbleached muslin, 
clearing dooryards, making gardens, and 
doing everything else they have done for 
years, except to drive cows from the 
range, the way these women crowded 
around, with the free consent of their hus- 
bands, to learn of the gospel of liberty, 
amply repaid me for the sacrifice of phy- 
sical strength without which I could not 
have reached their hearts atall. Of course 
my work here is only temporary. Hus- 
band and sons are alike solicitous about 
my chosen field of labor, to which I must 
return in a little while, stimulated thereto 
by another hitch in the workings of 





‘|, woman suffrage in Washington Territory, 
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where a recent adverse decision of one of 
President Cleveland's appointees has again 
placed the women hors de combat. 
Following are the items I have 
from Portland papers just at hand. 
tell their own story, and thoroughly 
arouse me from the mental ease I haye 
enjoyed for two sweet, peaceful months. 
Verily “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty!” A special to the Oregonian, 
dated Spokane Falls, W. T., May 22, gives 
Judge Nash’s opinion, which has already 


agpeared in your columns. 

I began this letter with the intention of 
commenting at some length upon the fore. 
going characteristic specimen of democrat- 
ic jurisprudence, but before reaching the 
point at which I was aiming, my eye was 
caught by the following despatch in the 
Oregonian of the 24th ult., which éxpresseg 
the whole truth in a few words :— 


JUDGE DENNISON ENTERTAINS A POOR 
OPINION OF JUDGE NASH. 


VANCOUVER, W.T., May 23.—Ex-Chief. 
Justice B. F. Dennison, one of the most 
eminent lawyers of the coast, for forty 
years a presteteg attorney at the bar, 
was shown the opinion of Judge Nash of 
the Spokane Falls district, declaring un- 
constitutional the woman suffrage act of 
the last legislature of Washington ‘Terri. 
tory. In an interview had, Judge Denni- 
son says the decision of Judge Nash is a 
fine specimen of judicial imbecility and 
nonsense. It is a feeble attempt to imi- 
tate the decision in the Dred Scott case. 
The one decision is about as commendable 
as the other. Both contain more political 
claptrap than anything else. 


To this I must add that history, in re- 
peating itself, includes the handwriting 
on the wall, which as surely registers the 
fall of the Turners, Nashes and Langfords 
of Washington Territory, and all their 
aiders and abettors, as did the war for the 
perpetuation of slavery that brought that 
relic of barbarism to its downfall. 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsin are words that, ap- 
plied to political usurpation and tyranny, 
mean the same to-day as when they caused 
the knees of the ancient monarch to smite 
together. 

I am pleased indeed to note the progress 
toward the union of the American and 
National W. S. A. Societies, of which the 
JOURNAL, the Tribune, and Miss Rachel 
Foster’s circular alike advise me. ‘That 
the consummation so devoutly to be 
wished shall not ultimately fail of its pur- 
pose, is the sincere desire of, yours for 
liberty, ABIGAIL ScoTT DuNIWaAyY. 


—_—____e--______ 
CLARA BARTON ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The following address was given by 
Miss Clara Barton, president of the Red 
Cross, at the recent annual meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion: 


Mrs. President, Gentlemen and Ladies :— 
Any attempt, on my part, to elaborate 
upon the arguments so ably and fully made 
by the honored and veteran thinkers and 
orators about me, men and women who 
have taught the world in the science of the 
principles they proclaim, would be simply 
presumption, and but for one circumstance 
I‘should not oceupy the little moment 
which I propose to do, but at once give 
way to our honored guests from other 
lands, who come to bring us something 
fresh and new. 

Within the last few days I have ob- 
served two press notices of myself con- 
taining statements which, to persons unac- 
customed_to the marvellous elasticity of 
the American “press,” might seem diffi- 
cult to reconcile. One notice was to the 
effect that ‘‘Miss Clara Barton, who is an- 
nounced to be present at the woman suf- 
frage convention at Boston, was a lady of 
foreign birth, but a firm believer in 
woman’s rights and a pronounced suftra- 
gist.” The other said that it “‘was a signi- 
ficant sign of the broadening of the 
woman question that Miss Clara Barton 
was announced among the speakers of the 
Boston Suftrage Convention, as she was 
known to be very conservative, if not act- 
ually opposed to the woman movement, 
and not a believer in woman suffrage.” 

The first thing which interested me, was 
the fact that I had lost my nativity. I 
could not clearly understand how [ had 
done it; but the shock was softened some- 
what by remembering that a few days 
previous a Philadelphia reporter compli- 
mented me by saying that I ‘presided 
over a certain meeting ably and gracefully 
and spoke with very little accent.” 

It was,a greater surprise to me that MY 
opinions either way should be held of 
suffiéfent importance to be mentioned. 
WHat difference could it make to others, 

‘what I approved or disapproved, believed 
or disbelieved in? But as I reflected upon 
it, it did oceur to me that perhaps it ought 
to be of sufficient importance to myself to 
induce me to take the opportunity which 
offers ‘at this moment, to make my record 
a trifle more clear if possible, and this 
will require very little time. 

In regard to my nationality: I was bord 
in the old Huguenot town of Oxford, 
Worcester County, Massachusetts, U. 8.A- 
My father and mother were born there. 
My grandfathers and grandmothers, with 
two exceptions, were born, lived, died, 
and were buried there. These facts,should 
do something towards settling that po!nt. 

In regard to my opinion upon ‘woman's 
rights :” I believe 1 must have been bora 
believing in the full right of woman to 
the privileges and positions which nature 
and justice accord to her, in common with 
other human beings. Perfectly ¢€9 
rights—baman rights. There was never 





any question in my mind in regard to 
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a > whenever I have been urged, as a 
petitioner, to ask for this privilege for 
woman, & kind of dazed, bewildered feel- 
ing has come over me. 

Of whom should I ask this privilege? 
Who possessed the right to confer it? Who 
had — a an woman herself? 
Was it man, and if so, where did he get it? 
Who conferred it upon him? Hedepended 
upon woman for his being, his very ex- 
jstence, nurture andrearing. More fitting 
that she should have conferred it upon 
him! 

Was it governments? What were they 
but the voice of the people? What gave 
them their power? Was it divinely con- 
ferred? Alas! no; or they would have 
been better, purer, more just and stable. 

Was it force of arms—war? Who fur- 
nished the warriors? Who but the moth- 
ers? Who reared the sons, and taught 
them that liberty and their country were 
worth their blood? Who gave them up, 
wept their fall, nursed them in suffering, 
ae mourned them dead? 

Was it labor? Women have always, as 
a rule, worked harder than men., 

Was it capital? Woman has furnished 
her share up to the present hour. Who, 
then, can give her the right, and on what 
basis? Who can withhold it? 

There is, once in a while, a monarch 
who denies the right of inan to place a 
crown upon his head. Only the Great 
Jehovah can crown and anoint him for his 
work, and he reaches out, takes the crown, 
and places it upon his head with his own 
hand. [ suspect that this is, in effect, 
what woman is doing to-day. Virtually 
there is no one to give her the right to gov- 
ern herself, as men govern themselves, by 
self-made and self-approved laws of the 
land; but in one way or another, sooner or 
later, she is coming to it. And the num- 
ber of thoughtful and right-minded men 
who will oppose will be much smaller 
than we think; and when it is really an 
accomplished fact, all will wonder, as I 
have done, what the question ever was. 





COUNTRY VACATION FOR WORKING 
GIRLS, 


The organization called “The Working 
Girls’ Club,” with headquarters at 401 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston, is one of the 
wany encouraging evidences of the in- 
creasing desire of women to improve their 
conditions of living. 

This association is under the competent 
direction of Miss N. Josephine Allén and 
other philanthropic women. ‘The rooms 
are open every evening for social pur- 
poses, and for instruction in dressmaking, 
sewing, cooking and the common English 
branches. This training in practical 
matters, which the girls receive from com- 
petent instructors, teaches them to use to 
the best advantage the small earnings 
(often not more than five dollars a week) 
which must not only support the girls 
themselves, but not infrequently be shared 
with some aged or feeble relative. 

Very few such girls ever have a vaca- 
tiou in the country. Last year Miss Allen 
made an appeal through the Transcript 
for money to aid in sending members of 
the club into the country for two weeks. 
The hearty response enabled her to give 
this great pleasure te more than a hun- 
dred girls, exhausted with toil in shops 
and factories. ‘This year it is hoped to 
continue the good work. If those Boston 
women who have fortunes or who earn 
good wages could realize the happiness 
which they can confer upon their less for- 
tunate sisters by contributing to this 
cause, they would give so generously as to 
make the fund much larger than last year. 
Any sum from twenty-five cents to twen- 
ty-five dollars will be appreciated. 

Acknowledgement will be made through 
the Transcript, Contributions may Be 
sent to Miss N. JOSEPHINE ALLEN. 

132 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 18, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

An interesting meeting was held in New 
York last week at the Isaac Hopper 
Home to bid Mrs. Ormiston Chant fare- 
well on the eve of her departure for Eng- 
land. The affair was gotten up hastily, 
48 Only at the last moment it was certain 
that Mrs. Chant could come, so that it 
Was impossible to assemble a large audi- 
ence. But those present were among our 
most thoughtful and earnest people. Mrs. 
Abby Hopper Gibbons presided. Mr. 
Aaron M. Powell made a brief opening 
Speech, and then Mrs. Chant gave a most 
interesting account of her work in this 
country, relating many touching stories 
of her efforts in reclaiming unfortunate 
Rirls. She sailed the next morning for 
home, carrying with her the good wishes 
of hundreds of friends. 

Another significant meeting was one 
called in the interest of reform in the pub- 
lic schools of our city. The results of the 
evening were not particularly striking, 
but a noteworthy point was that the gath- 
ering was held in the chapel of the Church 








of the Holy Comamunion, where the good 
Dr. Muhlenburg so long preached. Dr. 
Motte, the present rector, presided over 
the meeting. Miss Charlotte F. Daley 
acted as secretary, and In the somewhat 
exciting debates women took a very active 
part. The significant fact in the whole 
aflair was that under Episcopalian conser- 
vatism an assemblage should be held in 
which women were allowed an equal part. 

I am this week making a trip in the 
southern counties of New Jersey to rouse 
the women there on the suffrage question. 
Last night I spoke in the Baptist Church 
at Mullica Hill, under the auspices of the 
W. C. T. U., the president, Miss Lizzie 
Chatham, presiding. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


The friends of Dr. Rachel Bodley, Dean 
of the Pennsylvania Women’s Medical 
College, will hear with grief of her sudden 
death of ‘heart failure”.-on the 15th inst. 
She was about sixty years of age, and 
had made the study of medicine her life 
work. She took her degree at Cincinnati, 
where she afterward was instructor. She 
went to Philadelphia twenty-five years 
ago, and was for several years a professor 
in the college of which she became dean. 
The Philadelphia Ledger gives the follow- 
ing appreciative biographica! sketch: 

*Dr. Rachel L. Bodley died at her 
home, No. 1400 North Twenty-first Street. 
She was not taken seriously ill until 
Wednesday evening, when she began to 
fail rapidly. ‘The remains will be taken 
to Cincinnati for interment. Miss Bodley 
was born in Cincinnati, O., Dec. 7, 1831. 
In 1844 she entered the Wesleyan Female 
College in that city, graduating after a 
course of five years. She was then ap- 
pointed a teacher and remained until 1860, 
advancing to the position of preceptress in 
the higher collegiate studies. She came 
to Philadelphia in the autumn of that year, 
and became a special student in advanced 
chemistry and physies in the Polytechnic 
College. She returned to Cincinnati in 
February, 1862, and was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Natural Sciences in the Cincin- 
nati Female Seminary, which position she 
held three years. In 1865 she was called 
to the chair of chemistry and toxicology 
in the Women’s Medical College of Penp- 
sylvania. She thus became the first 
woman professor of chemistry on record. 
She was elected dean of the faculty in Jan- 
uary, 1874, and from that time until her 
death she has given herself, time, and tal- 
ents to the college, promoting its interests 
and striving to elevate her sex and to 
secure for woman and her work respect 
and recognition. In 1864 she was elected 
a corresponding member of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, and in 187la 
meinber of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. ‘The degree of 
A. M. was conferred by her alma mater. 
Up to this time the institution had never 
given a degree to any of its alumni subse- 
quent to the A. B. at graduation. In 1879 
the degree of M. D. was conferred by the 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsylva- 
nia. In 1873 she was elected correspond- 
ing member of the Cincinnati Society of 
Natural History, in 1876 a corresponding 
member of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, and during the same year a 
member of the American Chemical Socie- 
ty, located in New York City. In 1880 
she was made a member of the Franklin 
Institute, and was the first woman to de- 
liver any extended course of lectures in 
the Institute. In 1882 Dr. Bodley was 
chosen a member of the Educational Soci- 
ety of Philadelphia, and in February of 
the same year was elected School Director 
of the T'wenty-ninth Section School Board, 
serving three years, and, being out one 
term, was re-elected in January, 1887, 
which position she held at the time of her 
death. The death of Prof. Bodley re- 
moves an influential woman, rot only 
from educational circles, but from an 
almost international connection of friend- 
ships and missionary interests. In her 
girlhood Miss Bodley was a schoolmate 
of Miss Lucy Webb, afterwards Mrs. 
President Hayes, aud much the same gen- 
eral lines of philanthropic work have been 
followed by the two friends, although one 
went to the White House, and the other 
found her congenial work in the interests 
of young women students. She was much 
concerned in the education of the medical 
missionaries, many of whom have gone 
out from the Pennsylvania Woman’s Col- 
lege. She took Dr. Anandibai Joshee into 
her own house, and, with a beautiful 
sympathy; encouraged the little Hindoo 
woman to adhere firmly to her national 
religion. Dr. Bodley’s house was a centre 
of hospitality, and she was crippled in her 
resources by the generous habit of enter- 
taining strangers, attracted by her many | 
points of contact with the religious and 
educational world. She was aware of the 
expense and inconvenie constant 
demands brought u . Her special 
department in the co curriculum was 















the chair of chemistry, and she was accus- 
tomed to give popular lectures on kitchen 
chemistry, sometimes at the college, or on 
related subjects, sometimes at the Frank- 
lin Institute. Her devotion to the Pundi- 
ta Ramabai, to the publishing of the Ram- 
abai’s book, and to forming circles to fur- 
nish support and occupation for the child- 
widows of India, are all recent in our 
minds. She dies in the plentitude of her 
powers. Her correspondents on behalf 
of the college, numbered the Queen of 
England, Lady Dufferin, and a number of 
illustrious persons in several countries. 
The sympathy for her loss will come from 
a wide circle to the students and faculty 
of the institution for which she so de- 
votedly worked.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A Hindoo Girls’ High School has been 
started at Allahabad. It has already more 
than « hundred pupils. 


Swarthmore College has received an 
endowment of $160,000 for four new pro- 
fessorships. 

At the Wellesley Commencement this 
week, the address was given by Hon. W. 
C. P. Breckenridge, of Kentucky. Many 
distinguished guests were present. 


The Boston Globe of last Sunday had a 
good signed editorial in favor of woman 
suffrage, by Elihu B. Hayes; and the Sun- 
day Herald devotes nearly a column to an 
editorial on “Our Educated Women.” 

More than one-half the scholarships 
given at Cornell this year were won by 
female students. ‘he scholarships were 
given as prizes for the best records in 
mathematics, architecture and botany. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles will spend the 
months of July and August at ‘Moss 
Ledge,” her summer home by the sea. Her 
P. O. address will be 307 Main Street, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Certain Frenchwomen are about to found 
a scientific review, La Revue Scientifique 
des Femmes. The directors are already 
chosen. A lady who is a pbysician to the 
sultan’s seraglio is a corresponding mem- 
ber. The editor is Mme. Renoz, a Belgian. 

When the author was called for at the 
first performance of ‘Bootles’s Baby,” 
many among the audience were surprised 
to see ‘John Strange Winter” in the person 
of a handsome young matron with dark 
eyes and a very sweet smile. 


2. 
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The trustees of Smith College made a 
radical departure in voting to allow the 
alumnz association to nominate three 
trustees from their number to fill vacan- 
cies in the board. They will select one for 
three years, one for two years, and one for 
one year, and the board will act on the 
nominations next June. Thereafter the 
alumnz will nominate one each year. 


Both the Rev. Samuel May and Rev. Dr. 
Bartol, in their memorial words relating 
to James Freeman Clarke, made apprecia- 
tive mention of his advovacy of woman 
suffrage. The daily papers, in their obit- 
uary notices, overlooked the fact of his 
position on this question, but they reported 
the words of Mr. May and Dr. Bartol, and 
some of them have since made special 
mention of Dr. Clarke’s good record in re- 
gard to equal rights for women. 


‘The justice that must surely follow the 
equalization of the sexes would more than 
repay the sacrifice of those small gallan- 
tries, which are often only acquired and 
no outgrowth of the soul within. A woman 
could well afford to stand in a car for 
twenty minutes or more, going home from 
her work, if she felt she had received for 
her labor the same amount of money a man 
would have earned for that amount of 
work.— Woman's Chronicle. 

Two women, Miss Hutchins and Miss 
Smith, who have been travelling alone and 
on foot through the mountain scenery of 
northern California, arrived in Sacramento 
the other day. They are accompanied by 
a large dog, whieh they call Sullivan. 
They carry pistols and blankets, and sleep 
wherever night overtakes them. They 
will next travel through the southern part 
of the State, and intend finally to write a 
book describing their wanderings. 

The late Emperor of Germany disliked 
to hear any one speak slightingly of 
women. When he was Crown Prince, an 
officer once remarked of a wounded com- 
rade that he was ‘weeping like a woman.” 
‘“*Never make that comparison,” said the 
Crown Prince withafrown. ‘Crying like 
an unweaned child would be better. 
Women have more fortitude than men.” 


. The June number of Woman contains 
the second instalment of Helen Camp- 
bell’s “Prisoners of Poverty Abroad,” 
‘*Hints on Physical Culture for our Girls,” 
by Chas. Richards Dodge; an account by 
Olive Thorne Miller of the N. E. Women’s 
Club, with portraits of some of its mem- 
bers (that of Maria Mitchell is particularly 
pleasing), and of the Woman’s Club of 
Wisconsin ; an article on ‘Women as Land- 
owners in the West,” by Emma Haddock ; 


and “Education,” by Annie Nathan Meyer, 
besides serial and short stories, and other 
interesting matter. 

In regard to the question of police ma- 
trons, Chief of Police Eversole, of Chicago, 
says: ‘‘I was the bitterest possible enemy 
to this matron business when it was first 
proposed, even going so far as to say that 
[ would not stay in office with women 
bothering around. But after six months’ 
experience, I went before the Council and 
asked for two for each of the five main 
stations, one for day and one for night 
duty, and after a year anda half’s expe- 
rience I am ready to say that I do not know 
how we ever got along without them.” 


Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s admirable 
article on woman suffrage, which was pub- 
lished in a recent number of the Christian 
Register and reprinted in the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, had been written and preached 
as a sermon by him several years before. 
When he was asked to contribute some- 
thing on the subject to the Register, he re- 
quested one of his daughters to adapt this 
sermon to the purpose, by cutting out 
local allusions, ete., which she did. The 
statement that it was written by him only 
a few weeks before his death was a mis- 
take. He was much too weak at-that time 
to have written so long an article. 


Mrs. Livermore thinks the world is ad- 
vancing in morals and religion. She cites 
in proof of it the temperance movement, 
the growth of religious thought, the organ- 
ization of laborers and capitalists, the 
gains of the “woman question,” and the 
advance in philanthropy; and she says in 
conclusion: “It is grand to live now. I 
am on a plateau, where I look back almost 
sixty years, and see the gain, decade by 
decade. The genius of the nineteenth cen- 
tury seeks the redressing of all wrongs, 
the righting of every form of error and in- 
justice; and a pryiug philanthropy, which 
is almost omniscient, is one of the most 
hopeful characteristics of the age. What 
age has ever equalled it?” 


An old and valued friend writes to us 
pointing out a seeming inconsistency be- 
tween the editorial reference in the 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL ‘to the National Pro- 
hibition Convention as a “‘convention of 
men and women,” and Mrs. Adkinson’s de- 
scription of it as ‘the largest woman suf- 
frage convention of men ever known.” 
Mrs. Adkinson probably meant that it was 
the largest woman suffrage convention, 
composed chiefly of men, that has ever 
been seen. It really was a convention 
composed of men and women, since the 
women present, though comparatively 
few in number, were delegates in good and 
regular standing, with all the powers and 
privileges belonging to the other mem- 
bers. 

The East Boston Woman Suffrage 
League, at the pleasant home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Nathaniel Jewett, last Wednesday 
evening, tendered a reception to H. B. 
Blackwell and Lucy Stone. The beautiful 
parlors were over-full with the members 
of the League and other invited guests. 
Mrs. J. W. Smith presided in the happiest 
manner. After the formal introductions, 
there were short speeches adapted to the 
oecasion by Mrs. Stone and Mr. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Baldwin of Chinese fame, Miss Fran- 
ces H. Turner, and Mrs. A. H. Spaulding, 
and a reading from ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” 
by Miss Ford. hea followed a social 
time with cake and ice-cream, and the de- 
parting guests went away sure they were 
on the winning side, and that it was a very 
pleasant side to be on. 


A brave old Frenchwoman has just died 
at Belfort, who went by the name of La 
Vieille Louisette. During the winter of 
1870-71, when Belfort was invested by the 
Prussians, she passed, in order to obtain 
news of her son, the enemy’s lines, taking 
“letters to the French Mobiles and bringing 
their letters back. She crossed the lines 
ten times. Once, being pursued and cap- 
tured, she was brought before an officer, 
who humanely released her. She was often 
slightly wounded, but she risked all dan- 
gers in her self-imposed task of bringing 
news to the mothers and wives of the sol- 
diers. In acknowledgement of her patriot- 
ism, the Municipality accorded her a per- 
manent “concession” in the cemetery be- 
side the spot where lie the French soldiers 
who died in defence of their country. Her 
coffin was accompanied to the grave by all 
the Mobiles who fought at Belfort, and a 
monument is to be placed over her tomb. 





Summer Vests. 

We invite attention to our stock of WHITE 
DUCK and FANCY LINEN VESTS for the 
present season. . 

Also to our DRESS VESTS of White Mar- 
seilles. 

These goods have been made with the great- 
est care from materials that have been thorough- 


ly shrunk before cutting. We refer to them as 
being the best vests made in this country. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 











. 400 Washington Street. 


gent, and therefore morefeffective, work in the 

sick-room. A valuable —_ * nurses and 

mothers am pny # The pub’ are practical 
urses, Ss an ex nD 

n the editor i perienced physi- 


cian. Send for sample to 117 N. 
Street, Rockford, Ill. ein ae 





Distress after eating, heartburn, sick head- 
ache and indigestion are cured by Hood's Sar- 
saparilia. It also creates a good appetite. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength and wholesomeness. More economica 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be gold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold ynly 
in cans. RoyaL Baxine PowpeErRs Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 





Juvenile Department. 





Ladies in city and country are invited to our 
New Department for the sale of elegant Ready- 
made Clothing for Children, Boys and Youths. 
We also keep a full line of Furnishing Goods for 
juveniles. Everything made to our order this 
season and guaranteed first-class. 

A liberal portion of our great hall at 400 Wash- 
ington Street has been set apart for the reception 
of customers in this branch, and provided with 
dressing-rooms, large mirrors, and all other 
needed conveniences. This new department has 
been placed in charge of Mr. J. E. LEAVITT. 


The Stock Comprises, in Part, 


Boys’ and Children’s Dress Suits. 

Suits for every-day in Scotch and Americ oa 
Cassimeres and in Cheviots of plain and 
fancy mixtures. 


LONG PANTS SUITS, 


In plain fabrics and in light and dark mixtures. 


Special Goods for Hot Weather, 


Blue, White and Black Serge Suits; Blue and 
White Flannel Suits; Wash Suits, and a 
large assortment of Blouses and Waists in 
different kinds of Flannel. 

A fine line of Sailor Suits in approved colors 
Also Sailor Suits with long pants. 

Kilt Suits in variety. 

Star Shirt Waists in white linen and special fancy 
patterns and in plain and fancy flannels. 
Novelties in Neck-wear for children; Hose, 

Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, Etc. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


GLOVES FOR CLASS DAY, 


In all the desirable lengths and shades, and at fair 
prices, at 


THE “RED CLOVE,” 
53 WEST STREET, 


MISS M. F. FISK. 
SUMMER HOMES and SUMMER MUSIC. 


Refined temporary homes in pleasant places are ill- 
furnished, if without a few well-chosen music books, 
Two books of recent publication, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
and PIANO CLASSICS, 


(each $1) contain together a hundred piano pieces of 
exceptional beauty. 


SONG CLASSICS, 


(s)) contains fifty high grade songs, with English and 
oreign words, 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing, 
($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world favorites. 
VOCAL BANJOIST, 


($1) good assortment of songs with banjo accompani- 
mnent. 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, 
($1.25) a fine and large collection. 

EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, and 
EMERSON’S PART SONGS and GLEES 
for MIXED VOICES, 

(each $1) just the books for a social sing. 
COLLEGE SONGS and WAR SONGS, 
(each 50 cents) and JUBILEE and PLAN- 
TATION SONGS, (30 cents) are favorites 
every where. 

Any book mailed for retail price. © 

















Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
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_TWO MOODS OF FAILURE. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 


1. 
The Last Cup of Canary. 
(Sir Harry Lovelock, 1645.) 
So, the powder’s low, and the larder’s clean, 
And surrender drapes, with its blacks impending, 
All the stage for a sorry and sullen scene: 
Yet indulge me my whim of a madcap ending! 


Let us once more fill, ere the final chill, 

Every vein with the glow of the rich canary! 
Since the sweet hot liquor of life’s to spill, 

Of the last of the cellar what boots be chary? 


Then, hear the conclusion: I'll yield my breath, 
But my leal old house and my good blade never! 
Better one bitter kiss on the lips of Death 
Than despoiled Defeat as a wife forever! 


Let the faithful fire hold the walle in ward 
Till the roof-tree crash! Be the smoke once riven 
While we flash from the gate like a single sword, 
True steel to the hilt, though in dull earth driven! 


Do you frown, Sir Richard, above your ruff, 
In the Holbein yonder? My deed insures you! 
For the flame like a fencer shall give rebuff 
To your blades that blunder, you Roundhead boors, 
you! 


And my ladies, a-row on the gallery wall, 

Not a sing-song sergeant er corporal sainted 
Shall pierce their breasts with his Puritan ball, 

To annul the charms of the flesh, though painted! 


I have worn like a jewel the life they gave; 
As the ring in mine ear I can lightly lose it. 
If my days be done, why, my days were brave! 
If the end arrive, I as master choose it! 


Then fill to the brim, and a health, | say, 
To our liege King Charles, and I pray God bless 
him! 
’Twould amend worse vintage to drink dismay 
To the clamorous mongrel pack that press him! 


And a health to the fair women, past recall, 
That like birds astray through the heart’s hall 
flitted ; 
To the lean devil Failure last of all, 
And the lees in his beard for a fiend outwitted! 


° ul. 


The Young Man Charles Stuart Revieweth 
the Troops on Black-heath. 
(Private Constant-in-Tribulation Joyce, May, 1660.) 


We were still as a wood without wind; as ’twere 
set by a spell 

Stayed the gleam on the steel-cap, the glint on the 
slant petronel. 

He to left of me drew down his grim grizzled lip 
with his teeth,— 

I remember his look; so we grew like dumb trees on 
the heath. 


But the people,—the people were mad as with store 
of new wine; 

Oh, they cheered him, they capped him, they roared 
as he rode down the line: 

He that fled us at Worcester, the boy, the green 
brier-shoot, the son 

Of the Stuart on whom for his sin the great judg- 
ment was done! 


Swam before us the field of our shame, and our 
souls walked afar; 

Saw the glory, the blaze of the sun bursting over 
Dunbar; 

Saw the faces of friends, in the morn riding jocund 
to fight; 

Saw the stern pallid faces again, as we saw them at 
night! 


‘O ye bleaséd, who died in the Lord! would to God 
that we too 

Had so passed, only sad that we ceased His high 
justice to do, 

With the words of the psalm on our lips that from 
Israel’s once came, 

How the Lord is a strong man of war; yea, the 
Lord is His name! 


“Not for us, not for us! who have served for His 
kingdom seven years, 

Yea, and yet other seven have we served, sweating 
blood, bleeding tears, 

For the kingdom of God and the saints! Rachel’s 
beauty made bold, 

Yet we bear but a Leah at last to a hearth that is 
cold!” 


Burned the fire while I mused, while [ gloomed; in 
the end came a call; 

Settled o’er me a calm like a cloud, spake a voice 
still and small: 

“Take thou Leah to bride, take thou Failure to bed 
and to board! 

Thou shalt rear up new strengths at her knees; she 
is given of the Lord! 


“If with weight of His right hand, with power, He 
denieth to deal, 

And the smoke-clouds, and thunders of guns, and 
the lightnings of steel, 

Shall the cool silent dews of His grace, in a season 
of peace, 

Not descend on the land, as of old, for a sign, on the 
fleece? 

‘Hath He cleft not the rock, to the yield of a stream 


that is sweet? 
Hath He set in the ribs of the lion no honey for 


meat? 
Can He bring not delight to the desert, and buds to 
. the rod? 


He will shine, He will visit His vine; He hath 
eworn, He is God!” 


Then I thought of the gate I rode through on the 
roan that’s long dead,— 

I remember the dawn was but pale, and the stars 
overhead ; 

Of the babe that is grown to a maid, and of Martha, 
my wife, 

And the spring on the wolds far away, and gave 


thanks for my life. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


—- —- - -—- © & Oo _——_ 
MISS ROSELEAF’S BABY. 
BY RACHEL CAREW. 


Subdued joy pervaded the ‘‘Hotel Lom- 
bardia,” at Florence, because it was ru- 
mored that Miss Roseleaf’s pug Trotty was 
in extremis. He was not an attractive 
animal, mentally or physically, and had 
endeared himself to no one save his lovely 
young mistress. His figure was ruined 
through overfeeding; he had lost one eye 
in a bygone tussle with a butcher’s cat, 
and the other optic glared at the world 
with a sinister expression from out the 
black patch upon his countenance. Had 
he not mouthed Major Winkham’s slipper 





into an unpleasant pulp, and retired under 
Miss Pilcherton’s bed, there tq snore and 
frighten that lady into spasms? He had 
also snatched a biscuit out of the hand of 
infant innocence—the mother of said inno- 
cence passing a sleepless night wondering 
if it were not well to send for Pasteur to 
be quite sure that the bite was no more 
than biscuit. 

For all these misdemeanors, Miss Rose- 
leaf apologized with a grace so charming 
that the malcontents were seen to stop on 
the stairs to stroke ‘T'rotty and tell him he 
was a dear little fellow, so he was—the 
same quadruped which they had erewhile 
apostrophized as a hideous, squab-legged, 
over-fed, vicious-tempered brute. 

Bat how could they do else than melt, 
with Doris Reseleaf’s sweet eyes caress- 
ing them from under the shade of her big 
tossing-plumed hat, and the shell-pink on 
her cheeks deepening to a warm sunset 
rose at praise of her ill-favored pet! 

*Yes, Doris is so foolishly fond of the 
dog, I’m obliged to put up with him; but 
he is a great nuisance, to be sure, particu- 
larly in travelling. When we start for the 
Tyrol next week there will be the usual 
harrowing scenes—the railway people re- 
fusing to let Trotty goin the carriage with 
us, Doris in tears, and at last a fee to pay, 
or a bribe, that really breaks my heart. 
We cannot aftord such foolish outlay. I 
wish something would happen to the 
wretched animal; he has lived quite long 
enough.” In the above words Mrs. Rose- 
leaf had been wont to express her chief 
grievance to a mixed audience for years. 
Now that destiny, in the shape of cramps 
and a stiff neck, seemed close upon the 
heels of ‘Trotty, Mrs. Roseleaf inwardly 
rejoiced, but maintained a hypocritical at- 
titude of concern in the presence of her 
daughter. 

“T believe it would be well to send for a 
veterinary doctor, he could give poor Trot- 
ty some chloroform or something to end 
his sufferings,’ she said to Doris, and in 
an aside toa friend added: ‘I grudge the 
expense, but it would be such a relief ‘to 
have the little brute surely done for, once 
and for all.” 

A few hours later, as Mrs. Roseleaf re- 
turned from a walk, Doris met her witha 
radiant face, crying: ‘‘O mamma, Trotty 
is so much better! going to recover and be 
better and stronger than ever before, the 
doctor says.” 

‘*What doctor?” 

‘*Why, the vet. you said we ought to 
send for. I had him come while you were 
away, and he must be a wonderfully clever 
man—he has certainly saved Trotty’s life. 
He asked fifteen frances, but I had to give 
him twenty, as you had nothing in your 
purse, and I couldn’t ask him for five 
francs change. Mamma, [ don’t believe 
you are one bit glad that poor Trotty is 
better!’ and tears welled over in the lovely 
violet eyes which worked such havoc, in 
the mother most of all. 

**Yes—yes, child, l’m very glad,” the 
mendacious old lady answered, but her 
looks belied her words. ‘Twenty francs 
more paid for making the dog’s life surer 
than before, and I believed he would be 
dead to-night! Ah, me! and that dread- 
ful journey impending!” was the burden 
of her thoughts. 

‘*Mamma,” said Doris, one morning, 
breaking in upon her parent’s perusal of 
‘*She,”’ ‘*I have a brilliant idea for making 
the journey easy for us all. Miss Willis 
told me she gave her cat an opium powder 
once, before taking him on a thirty-six 
hours’ journey in the train. He dozed all 
the time in his basket, quiet as a lamb, and 
the guard thought he was luncheon.” 

‘I suppose you mean to give Trotty an 
opium powder, but [I fear the guards can 
searcely be induced to mistake him for 
luncheon.” 

‘““No, they will be otherwise deceived. 
Trotty is to be given a big powder to keep 
him quiet, and he is then to be dressed as 
a baby, laid on a pillow, and with a veil 
over his face is to cross the frontier. Perk 
shall carry him.” 

“Doris, do you think I would ever con- 
sent to such a preposterous idea! It isn’t 
respectable. What would people say and 
think? Put such nonsense out of your 
head at once, I beg of you.” 

‘*Not a bit of it, mamma dear ; the idea 
is too excellent a one to let slip. You will 
be of my opinion quite, when you have al- 
lowed yourself time to reflect. The Staun- 
tons’ nurse is going to lend me a pretty 
pillow with lace and embroidery, and one 
of their baby dresses and a cap. Your 
chuddah will do to wrap around his body. 
Tina will dress him and tie him on the pil- 
low in quite the orthodox way. It will be 
great fun; Perk’s face will be a treat when 
she hears she has got to carry Trotty mas- 
querading as a baby.” 

Poor Mrs. Roseleaf’s face was clouded 
and sad as racing day at Baden-Baden. She 
knew perfectly well that Doris would car- 
ry her point—she always yielded to the 
child; and what dreadful results might 
not follow this last escapade! But in this 
instance, as in thousands of others, the 





poor lady decided there was nothing to do 
but make the best of a bad bargain, and 
she took a limp interest in the preparations 
for what seemed to be a most novel under- 
taking. 

The night of the Roseleafs’ departure 
from the ‘‘Lombardia,” a chosen few were 
asked into a private salon, there to inspect 
Trotty in his new réle. **Admirable! he 
would deceive the mother of a dozen 
babies. ‘Tina should have a medal for her 
skill.” 

**Keep his veil down, and he will hum- 
bug everybody.” 

‘The powder will keep him quiet for 
twenty hours at least.” 

‘*Rather a stout baby, but all the more 
comely for that.” 

**Let me kiss the darling; he looks sweet 
enough to eat!” 

‘*With his veil down, yes.” 

This kind of wit flew about in subdued 
whispers, interspersed with much sup- 
pressed laughter, till it was time for the 
Roseleaf party to start for the station. 
The expression of Perk, a very dragon of 
virtue of the British spinster order, when 
made to bear forth Trotty in her arms, 
en bébé, was never forgotten by those who 
remained at the ‘*Lombardia.” 

‘*There is another blessed infant to make 
the night hideous for somebody,” solilo- 
quized a good-looking young Englishman, 
peering forth from the window of a car- 
riage at the Florence station. 

**The train seems very full; I’m afraid 
we can’t have a coupé to ourselves,” said 
Mrs. Roseleaf regretfully. ‘*There is one 
compartment with only a young man in it; 
shall we go in there?” 

‘*Yes,” said Doris promptly. “A man 
will not notice anything odd in the con- 
duct of a baby, and will not wish to kiss 
it, as some silly women might.” 

“By Jupiter! they are coming in here. 
I am an unlucky dog, and no mistake!” 
exclaimed Mr. Harold Lyman, the young 
man already mentioned. 

His dismay was pardonable. He was 
escorting from Florence to Verona his sis- 
ter’s baby, the very juvenile Contessa 
Montefiore, as well as her stolid Abruzza 
nurse; the woman to return at once to her 
mountains as soon as she should have laid 
her young charge in the arms of her suc- 
cessor at Verona. ‘The baby’s mother was 
ill of measles at Florence, and to escape 
infection the little contessa was hastily 
despatched to its grandfather’s, uuder the 
guidance of its rather scatter-brained 
young uncle. The baby was a brazen- 
lunged fiend of six months, sleeping like 
an angel on a laced pillow at that moment, 
but anon she would awake and rend the 
air with her yells. To escape this, Mr. 
Lyman had feed a perfidious guard to have 
the adjoining coupé left vacant for him, 
and now beheld his privacy invaded by 
another squalling torment! He fumed and 
fretted inwardly for a time, and then found 
some solace in watching the movements of 
Doris, in the light of the half-veiled lamp. 
She took the baby from the grim Abigail, 
hugged him to her breast, kissed him 
through his white gauze veil, and hushed 
him to sleep on her soft arm—the sweetest 
rest in the world. 

**‘Tmpossible that that girl is the baby’s 
mother,” mused Mr. Lyman to himself; 
‘tand yet, why not? She is very young, 
but that kind of exquisitely pretty girl 
generally marries young. Lucky devil, 
her husband! It must be her baby—girls 
don’t coddle and pet other people’s off- 
spring in that way. The old dame has 
‘grandmother’ plainly written on her coun- 
tenance and in her fussy manner, and I 
heard the young lady call the elder one 
mamma. The vinegar-visaged party is 
their maid, of course.” 

Thus Mr. Lyman mused on in a way that 
caused him an annoyance he could not un- 
derstand. Why should he care whether 
his pretty travelling companion was mar- 
ried a dozen times or not at all? He would 
never see her again after that. brief jour- 
ney. What an extraordinarily quiet baby 
it was! For two hours now it had not 
stirred or lifted up its voice, though it had 
been laid by itself on the seat not far from 
Mr. Lyman. Was ita baby atall? Per- 
haps only a doll ora bundle. Buta long 
sigh from the somnolent Trotty, and a 
slight fidgeting of his corpulent body, re- 
moved the young Englishman’s dawning 
doubts, and caused Miss Roseleaf to re- 
double her attentions to her disguised pet. 

Presently a violent jerk of the train 
threw everybody into everybody else’s 
arms. Mr. Lyman found himself closely 
clasping both of Miss Roseleaf’s hands, 
and assuring her there was not the least 
danger, though he knew no more than she 
did what was the trouble. A guard, run- 
ning the length of the train, erying out 
some trifling cause for the sudden stop, 
soon restored serenity. 

‘“*How soft and tiny her hands are!” 
thought Lyman; ‘‘and what a fool I am 
to care whether another fellow’s wife's 
hands are pretty or not!” 

All through this commotion the remark- 
able infant had uttered not a sound nor 





moved as much as a finger. Lyman re- 
solved to hazard a remark that would con- 
vince him whether or not his fair compan- 
ion was the mother of this stolid cherub. 

‘*The—it—your baby is unusually good ; 
does it never cry?’ he managed to enun- 
ciate. 

His charming neighbor's face broke into 
smiles. Lyman’s face fell—yes, only # 
mother could look so radiant at praise of 
her darling. 

‘Yes, he is very good,” the young lady 
said, with a blush. 

Mr. Lyman somehow did not seem to 
feel a desire to pursue the conversation 
which the mishap to the train had started, 
and he soon sank quietly back into his 
corner. 

‘*Mamma,” said Doris, in an undertone, 
**] think I will tell this young man about 
Trotty; he seems very nice, and would 
enjoy the joke.” 

“I beg of you, do nothing of the sort. 
What kind of low adventuresses would he 
take us for?” 

Certainly a very new order of adventur- 
ess Mrs. Roseleaf would be, and poor 
Perk was certainly free from the imputa- 
tion in appearance. 

‘*Perhaps he is connected with the rail- 
way and Custom House in sume way, and 
might have us all arrested,” continued the 
elder lady. 

Doris decided it was perhaps best to 
keep her own counsel, and she settled 
back for a reverie in her corner, with her 
hand laid caressingly on Trotty’s fat back. 

What a good-looking, intelligent, humor- 
ous fellow he seemed —her vis-a-vis! 
How she would like to know him, and lead 
him back an adoring slave to flaunt before 
the envious girls at the ‘*Lombardia!’ 
One met such men only in books and on 
fleeting journeys, where one lost them 
again forever at the first big station. 
This phase of life was really very hard. 

Early dawn at Verona; here the silly 
boy and girl who had travelled ten hours 
together took leave of each other forever, 
they supposed, and both looked grieved 
out of all proportion to the occasion. Mr. 
Lyman saw his little niece and her nurse 
installed by the door of the waiting-room, 
and then went out on the plaiform to 
fume and fret because the Montefiore car- 
riage had not come. 

‘That baby looks about the age of ours,” 
said Doris to her mother, desigrating the 
little contessa, of whose existence she had 
heard nothing from its uncle. ‘Ecru gauze 
veils are evidently the proper thing, too. 
Perk, we will put Trotty on the bench on 
the other side of the door, beside that very 
safe-looking old dame who is half asleep, 
and then [ want you to come with me to 
the toilet-room to mend the flounce I tore 
getting out of the train. Mamma will 
keep an eye on Trotty.” 

Alas! mamma's eyes saw only the land 
of dreams while her daughter and maid 
were absent. 

The baby contessa becoming particular- 
ly fretful, the nurse bethought herself of 
a possible pin, or too tight string, and car- 
ried the baby off to toilet-room No. 2 to 
investigate. 

At this juncture the Montefiore carriage 
drove up in a tremendous hurry. ‘There 
wus nota moment to lose. The Siguor 
Conte had been telegraphed for to go to 
his son, who was very ill, and it was only 
by a miracle that they had wrung out the 
time to come for the contessina. The 
Signor Conte must have the carriage in 
twenty minutes, without fail. 

“Go,” said Mr. Lyman to the footman, 
‘sand take the baby from the nurse; she 
is waiting at the door. You need have no 
words with her, as she has been paid and 
dismissed. Make haste, and don’t wake 
the child.” 

To the great disgust of the affectionate 
uncle the new nurse had not been able to 
come in the carriage for the baby, and he 


” 


| must have a téte-a-téte drive with it. For- 


tunately, it was not far. While the man 
was gone for the baby he busied himself 
arranging a bed of shawls in the carriage, 
big enough for the infant’s grandfather to 
repose comfortably on. ‘There, I hope 
she will sleep,” he said, giving his work a 
final pat. 

The footman dashed into the waiting- 
room, cast a hasty, comprehensive glance 
about, and then gathered up the uncon- 
scious Trotty as the only infant in the 
room. He quietly withdrew him from the 
partially overhanging draperies of the 
snoring old woman at his side, whom he 
took for the nurse. ‘‘Madonna mia! what 
a fright the old girl will have when she 
finds the baby gone! It serves her right, 
though, she ought not to go to sleep at her 
post, and I have no time for explanations.” 

Mrs. Roseleaf, on the bench opposite, 
continued to sleep the sleep of the just, 
and Trotty was borne away. 

**\sleep, Carlino? That is lucky. Put 
her down gingerly, my boy, on these 
shawls. All right. Avanti!” and the 
count’s carriage dashed forward. 

Before the rattle of its wheels died 
away there began an animated scene in 








the waiting-room at Verona. Doris, her 
toilet adjusted, sought out the cozy nest 
where she had left her pet, but to her hor. 
ror, the bird had flown. Then arose tears 
and lamentations which would have melteq 
granite. Where was he, her darling, her 
beauty? She did not care if the whole 
world knew he was a dog—only let some 
one return him, and he should have any 
reward he asked for. Somebody testified 
to having seen a footman in livery come 
in and take away the baby, or dog, or 
whatever it was. ‘‘A case of abduction, 
thens and more hopeless than ever!” 
wailed Doris. The imperturbable Abruzzi 
nurse, with her baby sleeping sweetly as 
an angel, blinked stupidly at the excited 
people around her, understanding or car- 
ing nothing about their evident distress, 
She only wondered vaguely why the 
Signor Conte’s carriage was so slow in 
coming. 

Presently Harold Lyman, with a face as 
white as a ghost, dashed into the room, 
He carried a lace handkerchief in his 
hand, and went straight up to the weeping 
Doris, saying: ‘‘Madam, is this your prop- 
erty? I believe it is, for I noticed the 
same name on your portmanteau in the 
train.” 

“Yes, itis mine. It was round my dar- 
ling Trotty’s neck. Is he still alive? Pray, 
pray don’t tell me he is dead!” 

‘*Very much alive, my dear young lady, 
and [ am here to beg you to come and 
claim him. He is quite too much for any 
of us to manage.” ‘Then turning to the 
nurse and baby, on whom his eyes had 
rested for a moment with intense relief as 
he entered the room, he said to the woman, 
with flashing eyes, ‘‘How dared you dis- 
obey me and go wandering oft and losing 
yourself at the most important moment? 
Your stupidity has nearly been the death 
of us all. The other nurse has gone into 
fits, and if she dies, her blood will be on 
your soul!” 

“It was a pin, excellenz,” the woman 
replied, unmoved. 

Five minutes later Mrs. Roseleaf, Doris, 
Mr. Lyman and the real baby were packed 
into a carriage and were spinning along to 
the Palazzo to which Trotty had been con- 
veyed. 

Never in all her life will Doris forget 
the aspect of things as she was ushered 
into the presence of her lost darling. It was 
a large, airy room, like anursery. ‘Trotty, 
considerably recovered from his opium 
drowsiness, stood on the floor in extreme 
négligé, barking furiously at the dozen or 
more frightened people, any one of whom 
would rather grasp hot coals than touch 
him. His cap was rakishly careened to 
one side, be had torn his lace dress fore 
and aft, and his shawl trailed sideways on 
the carpet. 

‘*Santissima Madonna! that black imp 
sent to me instead of the dear contessina! 
Anima mia! the witches are at work this 
night!” groaned the nurse on her knees in 
a corner, telling her beads with such fer- 
vor that the rosary had snapped twice. 

‘You ought to have heard her shrieks 
when: she lifted up the veil and that one 
evil eye blinked at her. ‘It’s the devil 
himself!’ she yelled, and flopped in a faint 
on the floor!” 

‘“Trotty, dear Trotty !’’ cried Doris, rush- 
ing forward. 

Benignity and pleasure softened Trot- 
ty’s sinister eye; slowly his tattered dra- 
peries swayed to and fro with the beatitic 
wagging of his tail. He started toward 
his mistress, but tripped ignobly in his 
petticoat and rolled over. ‘You darling, 
you shall not be a baby any more!” and 
she tore off the garments so much the 
worse for wear, and allowed Trotty to ap- 
pear in the dignity of his own coat. 

This interview, very painful for all per- 
sons concerned, save one} was ended as 
soon as possible, and the Roseleafs were 
driven back to the station, there to begin 
their usual pleading with the guards to 
allow their dog to accompany them. 

Before bidding them adieu, Mr. Lyman 
managed with considerable finesse to find 
out where Mrs. Roseleaf and her daugh- 
ter were going to spend the next six 
weeks. 

Oddly .enough, he appeared, quite by 
chance of course, at the same place q fort- 
night later, and somehow found it neces- 
sary and expedient to go to the resort next 
selected by them. 

It so turned out that when Doris re- 
turned in the autumn to the “Lombardia” 
she did have a handsome admirer to flaunt 
in the faces of the other girls. 

‘*He is wonderfully devoted. When is 
the wedding to be?” 

“In May, Mrs. Roseleaf told me. She 
is heartbroken at the idea of losing Doris, 
but it is the only way she can be rid of 
Trotty—and this thought consoles her.”— 
Frank Leslie’s. ? 


The executive committee of the Woman 
suffrage League of Grand Forks, Dak-; 
have met and laid out a plan for active 
campaign work in the autumn. ° 
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FOURTH OF JULY IN JONESVILLE. 


The celebration was held in Josiah’s 
sugar bush, and I meant to be on the 
ground in good season, for when I have 

I dread, 1 am for takiu’ ‘em by the 
forelock and grapplin’ with ’em. But as 
I was bakin’ my last plum-puddin’ and 
chicken pie, the folks begun to stream by ; 
I badn’t no idee their could be so many 
folks ecairt up in Jonesville. I thought 
to myself, I wonder if they'd flock out so 
to a prayer-meetin’! But they kep’ a-com- 
in’, all kinds of folks, in all kinds of vehi- 
cles, from a six-horse team down to peaci- 
ble lookin’ men and wimmen drawin’ baby 
wagons, with two babies in most of ‘em. 

There was a stagin’ built in most the 
middle of the grove for the leadin’ men of 
Jonesville to set on. As Josiah owned 
the ground, he was invited to set on the 
stagin’. 

As I glanced up at that man every little 
while through the day, I thought proudly 
to myself, ‘There may be nobler lookin’ 
men there, and men that would weigh 
more by the steelyards: but there haint a 
whiter shirt bosom there than Josiah 
Allen’s.” ... 

The speaker was a large, healthy-look- 
in?’ man who talked againet wimmen’s 
rights. He didn’t bring up no new argu- 
ments, but talked as they all do who op- 
pose ‘em, about wimmen outragin’ and de- 
stroyin’ their modesty, by bein’ in the 
same street with a man, once every elec- 
tion day. And he talked grand about how 
woman’s weakness aroused all the shivel- 
ry and nobility of a man’s nature, and how 
it was his dearest and most sacred priv- 
ilege and happiness to protect her from 
even a summer’s breeze, if it dared to 
blow too hard on her beloved and delicate 
form. 

Why, before he had got half through, a 
stranger from another world who had 
never seen a woma wouldn't have had 
the least idee that they was made of clay 
as man was, but would have thought they 
was made of some thin gauze, liable at 
any minute to blow away, and that man’s 
only employment was to stand and watch 
’em, for fear some zephyr would get the 
advantage of ’em. He called wimmen 
every pretty name he could think of, and 
wavin’ his hands in the air in a rapped 
eloquence, and beatin’ his breast in the 
same, he cried: 

“Shall these weak, helpless angels, 
these seraphines, these sweet, délivate, 
cooin’ doves—whose only mission it is to 
sweetly coo—these rainbows, these posys, 
vote? Never! my brethren, never will we 
put such hardships upon ’em.” 

As he sot down, he professed himself 
and all the rest of his sect ready to die at 
any time and in any way women would 
say, rather than they should vote, or have 
any other hardship. 

Jest as they concladed their frantic 
cheers over his speech, a thin, feeble- 
lookin’ woman came by where I stood, 
drawin’ a large baby-wagon with two 
children in it, seemin’ly a two-year-old 
and a yearlin’. She also carried one in 
her arms who was lame. She looked so 
beat out and so ready to drop down that I 
got up and give her my seat, and says I: 

‘**You look ready to fall down.” 

‘*Am I too late,” says she, ‘to hear my 
husband’s speech ?” 

“Is that your husband,” says I, ‘‘that is 
laughin’ and talkin’ with that pretty girl?” 

“Yes,” says she, with a sort of troubled 
look. 

“Well, he’s jest finished.” 

She looked ready to cry, and as I took 
the lame child from her breakin’ arms, 
Says I: 

“This is too hard for you.” 

“T wouldn’t mind gettin’ °em on to the 
ground,” says she, ‘I haint had only thee 
miles to bring °em, that woudn’t be much 
if it wasn’t for the work I had to do before 
I come.” 

“What did you have to do?” says I, in 
pitying accents. 

“Oh, I had to fix him off, brush his 
clothes and black his boots, and then I did 
up all my work, and then I had to go out 
aud make six lengths of fence—the cattle 
broke into the corn yesterday, and he was 
busy writin’ his piece, and couldn’t fix it— 
and then I had to mend his coat. He 
didn’t know but he should want it to wear 
home, he knew he was goin’ to make a 
great effort, and thought he should sweat 
Some. He is dreadful easy to take cold,” 
Says she, with a worried look. 

“Why didn’t he help you along with 
the children?” says I, in a indignant tone. 

“Oh, he said he had to make a great ex- 
ertion to-day, and he wanted to have his 
mind free and clear; he is one of the kind 
that can’t have their minds trammeled.” 

“It would do him good to be trammeled 
—hard!” says I, lookin’ darkly at him. 

“Don’t speak so of him,” says she, be- 
Seechingly. 

“Are you satisfied with his doin’s?” says 
I, looking keenly at her. 

“ Pi yes,” says she in a trustin’ tone, 
a » yes; you don’t know how beautiful 
can talk.” 
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I said no more, for it is the invincible 
tule of my life not to make no distur- 
bances in families. But I gave the year- 
lin’ pretty neara pound of candy on the 
spot, and the glances I cast on him and 
the pretty girl he was a-flirtin’ with, was 
cold enough to freeze ‘em both into a 
male and a female glazier. 

Lawyer Nugent now got up and said, 
“That whereas the speaking was fore- 
closed, or in other words finished, he 
motioned they should adjourn to the din- 
ner table, sine die.” 

There was a considerable number of 
toasts drank. I can’t remember all of 
*em, but among ’em was this: 

“The fair sect: first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of their coun- 
trymen. May them that love the afore- 
said flourish like a green bayberry tree, 
whereas may them that hate them, dwia- 
dle down as near to nothin’ as the bonnets 
of the aforesaid.” 

That piece of toast was Lawyer Nu- 
gent’s. 

The picnic never broke up till most 
night; I went home a little while before it 
broke, and if ever there was a beat out 
creature, I was; I jest dropped my dilapi- 
dated form intoa rockin’ chair, and says I: 

“There needn’t be another word said, I 
will never go to another Fourth as long as 
my name is Josiah Allen's wife.” 

‘*You haint patriotic enough, Saman- 
tha,” says Josiah, ‘‘you don’t love your 
country.” 

‘What good has it done the nation to 
have me all tore to pieces?’ says I. 
‘Look at my dress, look at my bonnet 
and cape, any one ought to be a iron-clad to 
stand it! Look at my dishes!” says I. 

‘*T guess the old heroes of the Revolu- 
tion went through more than that,” says 
Josiah. 

‘Well, I haint a old hero,” says [, 
coolly. 

‘*Well, you can honor ‘em, can’t you?” 

‘Honor ’em! Josiah Allen, what good 
has it done to old Mr. LaFayette to have 
my new earthen pie plates smashed to bits, 
and a couple of tines broke off of one of 
my best forks? What good has it done to 
old Thomas Jefferson to have my lawn 
dress tore off of me by Betsey Bobbet? 
What benefit has it been to John Adams 
or Isaac Putnam to have old Peedick step 
through it? What honor has it been to 
George Washington to have my straw 
bonnet flattened down tight to my head? 
I am sick of this talk about honorin’, and 
liberty, and duty; Iam sick of it,” says I. 
‘*Folks will make a pack-horse of duty, 
and ride it to cireusses and bull-fights, if 
we had ’em. You may talk about honor- 
in’ the old heroes, and goin’ through all 
these performances to please ’’em. But if 
they are in Heaven they can get along 
without hearin’ the Jonesville brass band, 
and if they haint, they are probably where 
fire-works haint much of a rarity to ’em.” 
—Marietta Holley, Abridged from ‘*My 
Opinion and Betsey Bobhet's.” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE ONE IN THE MIDDLE. 


BY MARGARET EYTINGE. 











Five very plump birds met one pleasant spring day, 
And seated themselves in a row on a rail; 

The two biggest sat with their backs turned this way, 
And straight as an arrow hung each little tail. 

Then four of them merrily sang, ‘‘Summer’s coming, 

And soon we shall hear the brown honey-bees hum- 

ming, 
And see brightest sunshine—oh! hey, diddle, diddle !” 
“Except when it rains,” said the one in the middle. 


“And there will be roses, red, yellow, and pink,” 
Sang the four in achorus once more; “and the rill 
Will give us the sweetest of water to drink, 
And grass-seed be plenty in field and on hill, 
And a host of our kindred their way will be winging 
Toward our home, all the news of the sunny South 


bringing, 

And we'll feast them on berries—oh! hey, diddle, 
diddle!”’ 

“Some berries are poison,” said the one in the 
middle. 


Then, ‘‘Don’t be so cross,” said the four coaxingly, 
As they looked kindly at her, ‘‘for certainly, dear, 
There is not the least reason that glum you should be 
When the time that we’ve wished for all winter is 
here. 
Come, be happy and gay, and cease trouble to borrow, 
Take good care of to-day—hope the best for to- 
morrow 
And join in our singing—oh! hey, diddle, diddle!”* 
“JT won’t, and that’s flat,” said the one in the middle. 
— Wide Awake. 
_—eo oe 


THE LITTLE RAT AND THE GREAT RAT. 


“Oh, the little rat!’ said grandma one 
day, when she found baby poking her fat 
forefiuger into the syrup jug. She was 
sucking off the syrup, over and over, till 
her little face and clean bib were all “stuck 
up.” ; 

‘What makes you call Annie a little rat, 
gran’ma?” said Bobby, in his slowest 
drawl. She was a good, patient grandma, 
and took the baby girl on her knee to wipe 
her face and put on a clean bib. 

‘Well, Bobby, it was because she made 
me think of-a rat I saw once. 

‘*A good many years ago, when I lived 
in Newport, grandpa bought a barrel of 
nice molasses, such as we used in those 
days a great deal. The very first time I 





went down to draw some, there was a 
great rat sitting on the barrel, dipping his 
tail in the bung-hole, and getting it all 
covered with molasses. Then he drew the 
tail through his mouth. Now wasn’t that 
like baby Annie?” 

“Oh, my!” said Bobby, “I should think 
it was! What did you do, grandma? Was 
you ’fraid?” 

“Not very much; but I couldn’t kill 
him, so I called grandpa and he shot him.” 

“But you wouldn’t let anybody shoot 
our nice, clean baby, would you, grandma? 
—not even if she was awful naughty!” 
and Bobby hugged her till she squealed 
‘almost as loud as a real rat,” he said.— 
Mrs. Frances Smith, in our Little Ones. 


DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
bie, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well oi itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“TJ have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood's Sarsaparilla.” 
THomMAS CooK, Brush Electric Light Co. 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For: the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Sarsapa 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer 
fully recommend it to all.” Mrs. E, Be 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary ©. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


REAT BARGAIN ! 
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DRESS, 
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HBQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


1 


with or without the 
pockets, may be removed at 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled is 
: 1 rr that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
Ef ary~ within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made Tor Children and 

4 hy J ML Infants, particular attention to the physical 

' 4 m ' the growing little ones has 


Style 600, Ladies’ 
oe 601, “ 


THIS WAIST isa ‘ect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


rtions and 


PRICES, 
Whole Bet, moms BONC8.0 40 0+00esceeeseeoGl.75 





HIN ne Front only......... 2.00 
| “ 603, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Bac 
JHA), * 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones........... seoesee 1.50 
oem “ 61, “4 aeabaneinamercannenn ++ 1.75 





PATENTED, 


Boned 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones... .......cscereceecesece 75 
* 631, Infants’ ed be . 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


75 


_ tee Oo Owe e eee eeeeneeee . 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 


4a@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gysmeent. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfact 

we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WomaN’s JOURNAL. 


own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'!l' & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


its of 
been given in shaping the ebay the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
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ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874, 


Combination Garmenis A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
= peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
Jnshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. DT. FOSG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


The West Odorless Oil Stove, 


For Cooking and Heating Purposes 








books contain a very ; 
comprehensive idea of | 
dress reform, or cor- | 
rect dress, physical | 
culture and kindred | 
subjects. Every wo- | 
man should have them 

Please order at once. 


| 
pert ota eh The Jenness - Miller | 





y — Pub. Co., 
23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED ror 


MY STORY OF THE WA 


- Livermore 


Ter own narrative of ‘Four Years’ Personal Expert- 
ence as Field and Hospital Nurse.” It portrays the 
Womanly or “‘ Heavenly” side of the War, its Lights and 
Shadows ‘as @ woman saw them.” right, Pure, and Good, 
full of “laughter an& tears,” of thrilling interest and touchin 
gathes, it sells at sight to all. Splendid steel-Plates, an: 
amous old Battle- fags Michly colored in exact sac-simile. 
the “booming * book for Men and Women Agents.” #1 00 to 
#200 a month made. Distance no Risdrenen, for 
we Pay Freights and give Extra Terms. Write for circulars to 
a. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn 


An Honest Statement. 


In endeavoring to give to their preparation a 
greater publicity and a wider field of usefulness, 
the proprietors of 


MACEE’S EMULSION 


are presenting no new medicine for popular 
favor, nor are they attempting to attract public 
attention to any mysterious compound or doubt- 
ful decoction of dangerous drugs and chemicals. 


MACEE’S EMULSION 


has been on the market long enough to prove its 
rare merits to the satisfaction of the thousands 
who have been benefited by its use, and whose re- 
stored health and happy lives bear living testi- 
mony to the power and virtue of this excellent 
preparation. 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 


has stood the most severe tests of the medical 
profession, and the fact that no other preparation 
on the market has been so freely prescribed by 
doctors in their regular practice, is conclusive 
evidence that this has been the most efficacious 
in all wasting diseases such as Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Scrofula, Dyspepsia, 
General Debility, and any low state of the system 
brought on by exposure, overwork, impurities in 
the blood, hereditary taints, etc. 
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Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 
examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 
1, It proves to be odor/ess even after years’ use. 


2. It does not increase to smoke, 
5. It can be left burning over night without care. 
4. lt uses very little oil; four cents per day will buy 


oil for all the work for a family of six persons, 

5, The outfit is cheaper and yet better made than 
other stoves, 

6. The stoves do as good work at the end of five years 
as at first. 

7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oil, that 
can be compared with it. 

Send for circular, or, better still, call at 363 Washing- 
ton Street and see them. Manufactured by M. 8S. 
WEST, 363 Washington Street, Boston. 





Conily, Lleher 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Six years with Mr. A. MARSHALL,) 
PELHAM STUDIOS, 
44 Boylston Street. 


High class pictures at reasonable prices. Special 
attention given ladies and children. Bromide 
Enlargements and Life-size Crayons. Lessons 
given and printing done for amateurs. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 





Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cents; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cents; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the fuxurics and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices. 
Ample Dres:ing-Rooms for Ladies. 
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Is better than any soap ; handier, finer, more effec- 
tive, more of it, more for the money, and in the 
form of a powder, for your convenience. Takes, as 
it were, the fabric in one hand, the dirt in the other, 
\ and lays them apart—comparatively speaking, wash- 
ing with little work. 

As it saves the worst of the work, so it saves the 
worst of the wear. It isn’t the use of clothes that 
makes them old before their time ; it is rubbing and 
straining, getting the dirt out by main strength. 

For scrubbing, house-cleaning, washing dishes, 
windows and glassware, Pearline has no equal. 
Beware of imitations, prize packages and ped- 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 


and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTH MORE; PA. 

Opens 9th Month,11th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends. Full college course fot both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also, a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful loca- 
tion, large grounds, extensive buildings and appa- 

ratus. F or Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
pestiensere or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 








Chronic diseases a alty. Also a thoro edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judicious! 
one of the best remedial ok. es for 3 Z Senks 


successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdo 
eters Loy | Bnei —JSy A I order, Office hours, 
m 9 to exce’ ursdays, ening: 

reserved for outside Drastice. - ee " 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE ——" Susie opene Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Spri d 
rms. For further information address” a 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N. College Ave, and 21st St, - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 








FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures......0.+.+seeeeee 00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ eovccce eereescces 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....scscseseeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee.......sesseceee « Cercccccccce 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three — graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information a‘ ply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
KCEN j C For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 


Pl LLS — Mee Cente a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re 


liable BRAIN AND 

WINE OF COCA SESYE Tonic sss 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 

405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 














NO CHOLERA 





[TRADE-MARK.|] 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawbe Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 
are prepared especially for those who object to Pork 
on the ground of disease in the animal, and filth in 
his f and surroundings. 

This class at home are now our constant patrons, 
and orders are constantly filled for shipment to New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and many inter- 
vening points. 

For circulars and price-lists, address 


W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


LADY AGENTS perm La | 
employment at to 
ronely ealitan i, olay sep 


Add Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.J1 E Ninth St,Cincinbati,c. 











JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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. NEITHER DELAY NOR REST. 


This stirring song, by Mrs. Fannie H. 
Fowler, was sung to the air of ‘Auld 
Lang Syne,” at the Annual Convention of 
the Michigan Equa! Suffrage Association, 
June 6, 1888. 


Come, friends of justice, truth and right, 
Let hope your imbue! 

May strength divine our ranks unite 
As we our pledge renew. 


Chorus—We'll labor till our cause is won, 
The cause we love the best. 
We'll stay not till the race is done— 
Neither delay nor rest. 


We plead for bome—for native land ; 
Thrice blessed may it he, 
While Ma rights we still demand 
For all humanity. 
Chorus. 


We few have stemmed tbe tide of scorn 
From rulers of the state; 
Have seen our cause repulsed, forlorn, 
Yet dare we still our fate. 
Chorus. 


Then for the cause we love so well 
Give heart and voice and band, 
Let speech proclaim and music tell 
Our purpose, broad and grand. 


Chorus. 
————__ +o ____ 


DR. HEDGE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In an article on woman suffrage in the 
Register of May 3, Dr. Hedge presents a 
position not now often advocated, and 
which, perhaps, it is well should be dis- 
cussed—the position that suffrage should 
be granted to all unmarried, self-support- 
ing, tax-paying women, but not to married 
women. Will you allow me respectfully 
to take exception to a few points in Dr. 

' Hedge’s argument? 

1. The right of suffrage is, in his article, 
based entirely on the payment of a tax. 
“The principle which authorizes suffrage 
is not individual interest in legislation, but 
individual pecuniary contribution to its 
support.” Although such pecuniary sup- 
port of the government amongst modern 
nations has formed one of the chief argu- 
ments for the rights of suffrage and repre- 
sentation, that certainly has been but a 
forcible, plausible, convenient argument, 
while the basis of those rights must be 
sought in ‘the natural, inalienable right 
of man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ;” in other words, in the personal 
interest in the legislation which touches 
and concerns all these rights. To make 
the payment of a tax the basis of the right 
of suffrage is to place it on too low and 
narrow a foundation, and invites the un- 
democratic and unchristian idea that the 
more tax a person pays, or the richer he 
is, the greater should be his influence on 
the national government. No! whatever 
arguments the past may have found con- 
venient, the democracies of to-day are 
built on the rights of all men to take part 
in legislation, because of their personal in- 
terest, and not on any peculiar rights of 
those who, in a pecuniary way, support 
the government. 

2. Dr. Hedge then asserts that a married 
woman does not contribute to the support 
of society, pays no tax; that even if aspe- 
cial poll-tax were imposed upon her, her 
husband would have to open his purse and 
pay it for her! Yet, if this be true in ex- 
ceptional cases, where the husband’s in- 
come is large and the wife is but an idle 
queen in the home, or rather a doll in a 
pretty dollhouse, these are abnormal and 
comparatively rare forms of the home, 
of which no cognizance need here be tak- 
en. In the homes of the masses of the 
people, the tax certainly weighs as heavily 
on the wife and mother as on the husband 
and father, and she has to work as hard at 
least to support the home and make it a 
tax-paying power. The idea that a mar- 
ried woman is supported by her husband, 
that both do not equally support their 
home, cannot but be degrading to women, 
disastrous to the marriage relation, and, 
where it is true, lowers the home far be- 
low the Christian ideal. One of the very 
strongest arguments for woman suffrage 
would seem to be, that it will forever put 
an end to this false though popular idea. 
It will treat the married woman, equally 
with the husband, as a home supporter and 
tax-payer, and thereby, in popular estima- 
tion, will raise this position and dignity 
of the married woman, and consequently 
dignify and sanctify marriage. 

3. Consider also the very strange condi- 
tion of affairs that would be brought 
about by such a system as that advocated 
by Dr. Hedge. In the town meetings of 
New England, the father would appear 
with his young, school-teaching daughter, 
to discuss public affairs, while the mother 
and wife would be excluded thereffom! 
Could such an arrangement be-of any 
permanence? 

4. But Dr. Hedge’s main argument is 
his unwillingness to break up the unity of 
the family. The husband and wife are 
one, and as such society must regard 
them, if it shall not be guilty of destroy- 
ing in many cases that holiest, and social- 
ly most important, of all human relations. 
Certainly, if general woman suffrage 
would destroy, as Dr. Hedge seems to 
fear, the Christian family—the union of 
heart and mind and will—there would be 
reason to luok with sorrow and anxiety 





and even terror to that day, which so rap- 
idly draws near, when woman will vote. 
But, even were that so, we should have to 
stand by the Right, and trust that whatever 
it might destroy, it would but destroy tu 
build something fairer and better. 

But the mere right to vote cannot possi- 
bly possess any such enormous power as 
would suffice to break up the true mar- 
riage relation. If the two cannot exist 
together, it will undoubtedly be the latter, 
and not the former, that will exist. The 
mere right to vote would not divide the 
family; but alone the different thinking. 
To save the family from destruction 
through political differences, it is there- 
fore not enough to deny to married 
women the right to vote, they must also 
be denied the right to think on political or 
social matters. It is in the thinking, not 
in the voting, lies the danger, if danger 
there be. Hitherto women have been kept 
from so thinking, but it is certain they no 
longer can be, and who doubts that it is 
good they cannot? good that they think, 
that their hearts can beat with warm, 
deep interest for some matter of political 
or social legislation? Will not these think- 
ing mothers make far better mothers and 
wives than the unthinking ones of the 
past? 

The only way in which the right of suf- 
frage would bring any danger to the fam- 
ily unity, would be by bringing about 
more rapidly the day when all women 
will think upon matters of common weal. 
To the writer of this, its influence is the 
chief reason for seeing in the woman suf- 
frage movement a promise of brighter 
days, nobler homes, and better men and 
women. 

Woman suffrage will, because it will 
treat woman as an individual, give her her 
natural rights, make her socially the equal 
of man, ask for her thoughts and consider 
them. This will help greatly to ennoble 
woman, and secure from man more re- 
spect, more reverence, and therefore a 
truer love. Whatever makes woman more 
free and independent, and recognizes her 
equality with man, will tend to purify all 
the relations between them. Perfect free- 
dom and equality are needed to make 
these relations what they should be. In- 
equality and lack of freedom are tempta- 
tions and hindrances to true love, pure 
marriage, anda noble,home. ‘To be truly 
one in all respects, one in mind and will 
as well as one in heart, the wife as well as 
the husband must think and have a will of 
her own, with absolute freedom to express 
both thoughts and will, and to make them 
count. Then can the higher and truer 
union come. With larger freedom comes 
always good, and sometimes also evil. 
With larger freedom there must be more 
of conscience. But perfect freedom is 
necessary to bring forth the highest and 
best fruits in man or home or society. 

Not only, therefore, must woman suf- 
frage come, not only is it a right which it 
were vain, as it is wrong, to deny, but, as 
in the case of all previous extensions of 
freedom, we may rest assured that, 
though there be temporary evils in its 
train, on the whole its result will be 
grandly, nobly good. 

5. Finally Dr. Hedge adds that before 
suffrage is generally given, the majority of 
women should at least express a desire 
therefor. But this is not a matter of ma- 
jority desire, but, if anything at all, the 
sacred, natural, inalienable right of every 
woman, no matter what her sisters think 
about it. H. TANIBS LYCHE. 

Warwick, Mass. 


+ 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN COLORADO. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

At our school election, on the first Mon- 
day in May, the annual interest was raised 
to a stift breeze by the introduction of a 
woman candidate. She was elected by a 
handsome majority over her opponent, 
who, by the way, is the legislative mem- 
ber from our town, and served last winter 
in the State Assembly. 

Mrs. Lida M. Johnson, who will now 
serve three years as president of the Love- 
land School Board, has been twice before 
nominated and placed on the women’s 
ticket for school committee. The ‘‘staying 
qualities” of herself and her constituents 
are thus proved, since it takes no small 
amount of nerve to be ‘‘put up and knocked 
down,” as the politicians say, on a ticket 
which depends for its success on removing 
prejudice. This spring the temperance 
men also endorsed our choice, as Mrs. 
Johnson is president of our W. C. T. U., 
a wife and mother, and a woman of rare 
good sense and conservative judgment; 
that is, cautious and conscientious, though 
quietly determined when the point is once 
decided to be right. - 

Mr. R. W. Orvis, the representative, 
who was the other candidate, had probably 
alienated some votes by declaring himself 
a “‘railroad man,” and failing to represent 
the interests of the farmers. 

Among the many singular revelations of 
suffrage campaigns, one or two are fur- 
nished by this little school episode. 








Mr. Orvis refused most decidedly (as did 
also his wife) to sign the national enrol- 
ment, and is pronounced against woman 
suffrage ; yet I hear he boasts that, though 
he lost the school election, “twenty-seven 
women voted for him, anyhow!” 

Another good friend, who had refused 
to sign, worked hard for and was highly 
gratified at the triumph of our ticket, and 
now claims laughingly that he ‘‘would 
have signed, but we didn’t give him time 
enough.” Thus does the logic of events 
convert people to the right in spite of 
themselves. 

Our Farmers’ Institutes, which oceur 
every winter, and are largely attended by 
both men and women, have done much to 
educate men in the custom and habit of 
dividing honors with women. Owing to 
the influence of a few leading spirits, 
women have been for years invited to read 
papers before the Institutes, and nobly have 
they responded, and have not only fur- 
nished some of the ablest papers on fruit- 
raising, poultry-keeping, education, home- 
adornment, etc., but some of'them may al- 
ways be relied on to take part in the dis- 
cussions after the readings. The grange 
also furnishes for our society women ac- 
customed to think, vote and act for them- 
selves in the grange, who are not afraid to 
speak their minds, or use their pens outside, 
for the evolution of a better manhood 
and womanhood. 

Numbers of women bave taken up land. 
Some do their own ploughing, and one I 
know (an ex-teacher, from Massachusetts, 
a good housekeeper and conversationist), 
told me that she and her lady partner had 
not only done their own ploughing, but 
had ploughed for some of the neighbors, 
besides digging their own cellar, and 
showing themselves generally independent 
of men’s help. Of course, they cared for 
and marketed their own crop. 

In poultry-raising there is quite a gener- 
ous strife among a few of our intelligent 
Colorado women, and at the annual ex- 
hibit in Denver each winter, the “birds,” 
“scores,” and ‘‘points,” the ‘‘single” and 
‘*double” combs, ‘‘weights,” etc., are the 
subjects of vital discussion among them, 
and the premiums they bear home prove 
only incentives to still further efforts at im- 
provement in breeding ‘‘to a feather.” 

Greenhouses are kept by women, and 
they prove eminently interested and suc- 
cessful in horticulture. In this dry, sunny 
climate there are few days in the growing 
season when women may not be in their 
gardens. 

I have myself set out on my homestead 
this spring nearly one hundred young 
trees, the most of them conifers from the 
Forestry Division of the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington, besides planting 
many kinds of vegetables and small fruits, 
some of the seeds from the Agricultural 
College sent out for experiment to those 
who are willing to be carefal and report 
onthem. I have also done something to- 
wards repairing fenceg, and will here say 
to Mrs. Whitehead, Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
Mrs. Swisshelm, and other dress reformers, 
that reform cannot come too soon, for no 
woman who has anything to do in the 
world can afford to wait for her clothes 
to get there after her. Of course we never 
swear, for, by observing men under exas- 
perating circumstances, we learn that it 
does no good, but we do think hard about 
adopting bifurcated garments when we 
wish to mount the pony in a hurry to drive 
cattle out of the field, or when, with ham- 
mer, barbed wire and staples, we essay to 
repair the fence. Just as you get the staple 
fixed across the wire with the left hand on 
the solid pitch-pine post, and just as the 
hammer is raised in the not too practised 
right hand for the initial blow, up comes 
the playful Colorado zephyr and blows 
your apron over your face, obscuring the 
work from view, catching on a barb, and 
generally compelling a retirement from 
the “first position.” Then, in attempting 
to disengage the apron, a wound is received 
(and barbed wire does make cruel wounds 
on all but those triple-plated depredatory 
cattle!), the ants in the adjoining hill or 
the cactus bed near by have found your 
ankles, your hat blows off, the sun is burn- 
ing the back of your neck, and when you 
try to crawl under the lower wire to get 
the staple which has fallen just out of 
reach, you are hung by the back to those 
far-reaching barbs, and—well, in short, 
‘tall goes merry as a marriage bell ;” and 
that’s how we pioneer in womanly inde- 
pendence. 

One bright young woman of my ac- 
quaintance has rented a few acres of her 
brother’s farm, and has put in about five 
acres of corn and two or three of potatoes, 
“because,” as she expresses it, “she is 
tired of telling lies over the counter in the 
millinery business.” However, the plough- 
ing and corn-planting does not interfere 
with her singing in the choir, or occasional- 
ly taking a leading part in an amateur 
play. Thatshe and her father and mother 
before her are ardent suffragists goes with- 
out saying. They are intelligent, reading, 
thinking people, and not of those lily- 
handed fashion-lovers who keep their eyes 





firmly fixed on the boundaries of a woman's 
“sphere,” lest Mrs. Grundy disapprove. 
They have too much to do to help on the 
work of the world, for that. 

With love to all our dear workers and 
thinkers and lovers, yours for equal rights 
ever more, ALBINA L. WASHBURN. 

Loveland, Colo., June 10, 1888. 
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A TRUE STORY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some thirty years ago a young girl was 
working in a factory in Connecticut. It 
was just before the tide of foreign immi- 
gration had set in to the factories, and she 
was one of a very nice circle of American 
girls, who had a pleasant life among them- 
selves and a very friendly relation with 
their employers. 

She went away, however, and finally 
married a shoe manufacturer in Lynn. 
Her husband was of an inventive turn of 
mind, and made many improvements in 
machinery for making shoes. One day 
when in a toy store, Mrs. ——’s attention 
was drawn to some doll’s shoes. She ex- 
amined them carefully, and said, ‘I think 
I could make those.” She bought a pair, 
took them home, and consulted with her 
husband. He thought he could adapt his 
improved machinery to the tiny workmap- 
ship, and accordingly set about it. The 
result was. successful. For some reason, 
they went to New Jersey to set up their 
factory. The wife took the entire charge 
of the business of the concern, and made 
it very profitable. Her husband died some 
years ago, and she has carried it on alone, 
with increasing success. She is now pos- 
sessed of a handsome fortune, and as she 
is growing old, she feels that she must 
soon give up the business, but would like 
to put it into the hands of some other 
woman, who will learn the work thorough- 
ly and be equally faithful to it. 

This is a small industry seemingly, but 
as every child must have a doll, and as 
every doll must be in the fashion and have 
a pair of shoes (and I am told they wear 
out very fast), it is evident that our big 
country requires a large number in one 
year. I think the amount she makes is 
fifty thousand pair ina year. She makes 
all varieties—slippers, boots, walking- 
boots, with heels and without, and the 
sizes are regularly graduated as in ladies’ 
shoes. She has had the field nearly to her- 
self, but there is beginning to be some 
competition from France, so that, although 
I am sorry to say she has never been a 
pronounced suffragist, she will probably 
feel as if she would like to have a vote this 
fall on the question of the tariff. 

Why will so many intelligent women 
waste strength and time in complaining of 
low wages, instead of looking around dili- 
gently to see what the world wants to have 
done, and doing it with all their might? 
Many a woman would have dressed her 
own children’s dolls; she saw what other 
people wanted, which is the way to make 
a fortune. 

In a late number of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL was an account of a lady who sent 
her servant to a cooking school, where she 
improved in her profession to her mis- 
tress’s satisfaction, but very soon after de- 
manded higher wages. This appears to 
be regarded as monstrous ingratitude on 
the part of the servant. It strikes me asa 
very unreasonable view of the case. We 
educate lawyers, doctors, ministers—all 
manner of people—more or less at the ex- 
pense of the Commonwealth, and we fully 
expect them to charge as much for their 
services as this education makes them 
worth. If this cook was to receive no 
more wages for cooking well than ill, of 
what benefit were her lessons to her, and 
what stimulus is it to others to learn? It 
was a kind act in the employer to put her 
in the way of improvement, but if only 
for the sake of securing her services at a 
low price, it was pure selfishness. The 
way to improve household work is to offer 
premiums for good work, and stimulate the 
desire to learn how to do it by paying fair 
wages for it. E. D.C. 





NO ONE HURT AT ARGONIA. 


ARGONIA, KAN., JUNE 9, 1888. 

Our little city bas been visited by a 
cyclone, and over fifty ‘housand dollars’ 
worth of property destroyed. Many fam- 
ilies lost nearly everything. 

Providence was indeed kind, for no one 
was killed or dangerously injured. 

I see that many papers attributed the 
disaster to my election as mayor. They 
seem ignorant of the fact that I served a 
successful year, which expired more than 
two months ago. 

Since the storm, I have received dona- 
tions of two hundred dollars from Arthur 
Pell, Highland Falls, N. Y., who says, 
“Use it as you think best for fair Argo- 
nia;” also another check of five dollars 
from A. J. Knight, South Newbury, Vt. 

Argonia will ever remember her kind 
benefactors, and with me breathe a “God 
bless you” to them who so kindly remem- 


bered the distressed. 
SUSANNA M. SALTER. 































































































































































VIGOR AND VITALITY 
Are quickly given to every of 
Hood's H That tired. feeling ©? 2? 





sources 

pepsia, and the majority of the ills front wh 
women suffer. Sa the wajst does expand 
a little, the step will be more elastic and 
ful, and a general improvement in health will 
soon result. There are other m of dress 
that cause serious injury to the delicate organs 
of the pelvis. The many heavy skirts and under- 
o—_ which are hung about the waist drag 

own the internal organs of the abdomen, caus. 
ing them to — heavily upon the contents of 
the pelvis. the slender ligaments which 
hold these organs in place give way and varions 
kinds of displacements and other ments 


occur. 

‘Dress reform corrects these abuses and edy- 
cates the people in the proper modes of dress. It 
requires that no part of the clothing should be 
so confining as to prevent unrestrained move- 
ment of every or, and limb. It requires, also 
that the feet and limbs shall be as warmly clothed 
as any other portion of the body.” 

The “Good Sense” corset is made to conform 
to the natural beauty of the figure and with re. 
gard to the most approved rules of health, and 
are for sale by leading retail merchants through- 
out the United States, Canada and England. 
Send for descriptive circular to Ferris ‘Bros. 
manufacturers, 341 Broadway, New York. 





A Fine selection of Gloves for Class Day at 
Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


For Home and School. Illustrated: Singl . 

20c.; One Year, $2.00. Ki rearten Stories and Typ - 

cal Lessons. Circulars it terms to AGENTS, 
ALICE B, STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, Ill, 


Potter Institute of Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MI8S HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 
St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 











Summer Session, oy 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
request special terms will be made at hotels or in 
rivate families for the accommodation of the mem- 
ers of the Institute. 
For further information, address 


MISS S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Aawenemiont Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, ‘Twenty-three 
Teachers. Np a sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONTI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


MT, CARROLL SEMINARY cats 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8S. E. SEWALL. 


A book for every woman. 
K | Y ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M.D. 
Sample pages FREE. 
The most popular bs oft G r NTS 
110,000 SOLD (oe E3 A 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WOMAN’S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


























MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., . ’ 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, ; Associate Editors 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark: 


LADIES! | 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 
The Ladies’ Favorite. 
ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 


<S. H. SMMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, 
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